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The room when new Showing ordinary lath stains a few months later 


Streaked walls can be prevented 
if the plaster is applied over metal lath 


Discoloration of plastered wails and ceilings, because it pro- 
makes frequent decoration nec- duces a firm, smooth and lasting 
essary. plastered surface. 


These unsightly streaks form Any architect, builder or carpen- 
along the edges of ordinary lath. ter will tell you that the higher 


But when Kno-Burn metal first cost of metal-lath is soon 
lath is used, thereare no wide saved by the reduced cost of 


surfaces or sharply defined edges Tepairs and upkeep. 


along which streaks can form. Send forour booklet 552. It shows 


Home builders are using metal the advantages and economy of 
lath as a base for interior walls metal lath. 
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Expanded 
Metal , 
Lath -... how ne <i flows oe he ain 


material used in place of wood lath and forms an unbreakable clinch onthe reverse side 


North Western Expanded Metal Lath Company 


Members of the Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


955 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Talks With Our Readers 


A 


T is a source of deep regret to the Editors of THE House 

BEAUTIFUL that it is necessary to increase the subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine, but we know that this step has 
been delayed longer than the advance in paper prices and 
higher cost of labor have really warranted. And advance 
notice of this increase is being given to permit our readers 
to extend their subscriptions at the old rate, provided they 
do so immediately. Be sure to read the full’ details on 
the opposite page of this issue of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 

And now for something pleasanter! As it is in the fall that 
we instinctively turn to the matter of repapering our homes, 


exceptionally interesting fireplaces and mantels and can be 
studied with great advantage. 

Ever since bungalows made their first appearance in 
America they have proved to be in great demand. We were 
interested, and felt sure our readers would be, in knowing 
more about bungalows—where they were first built and how 
our bungalows had been adapted from them. Mr. Austin 
Jenkins, a very successful architect, has looked this up and 
has an exceedingly interesting article in the next issue, with 
pictures of the original bungalows. 

Are the lamp posts on your streets eye-sores every time 





you look at them, or has some clever architect turned them 
into things of beauty which add to the charm of your home 
town or city? It is quite possible to do the latter, as 
Thomas Davis will show you next month. 

This is only a taste of what is being prepared for you, 
but space permits no more. We'll have to ask you to wait 
for the rest until next month. 


we are opening our October issue with an article on Walls as a 
Decoration and as a Background, by Edward Stratton 
Holloway. The treatment of walls is one of the fundamentals 
of decoration, and the author discusses the subject in a most 
thorough and practical way. If you are decorating or redec- 
orating you ought to read this article before going any further. 

The famous Octagon House in Washington shows some 
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This beautiful pergola is so inviting that you will be glad to know you are to have an opportunity 
to walk through the gardens and see the house to which it belongs. It is just the finishing touch 
of the Lake Forest Stucco House shown on page 186 of this issue of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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A War House—in War-Time 


Built So That 11 Can Be Expanded When Peace Comes Without 
Losing Its Identity and Its Atmosphere Which It Has Acquired 


By WILLIAM E. PUTNAM 
Illustrations by Edwin H. Wright and toe Author 


DITOR’S NOTE: For many years there have been churches happy in having a little more room than we really need, or it 








which have put up only a portion of their buildings at first, 
completing them later when there were more funds. They have made 
their drawings for the completed buildings and then put up just what 
was necessary to hold their services. It occurred to one of the Editors 
one day that there was no reason why this same idea could not be 
carried out in building a home, and less than a week later Mr. Putnam 
came into the office with plans for a War House which would be 
very comfortable to live in and which could be completed later on 
vhen lumber and labor are more abundant. Naturally we were pleased, 
and we asked him to go ahead with the idea. It has been even more 
successful than we had anticipated. 


How would you like to build a house if you felt justified 
in doing so? How would you like to live in a snug little 
dwelling that would cost the minimum for upkeep in 
man or woman power and money and yet could be expanded 
almost at will? | would like to and | believe | know how to do it. 

It must be just as small and simple as my family of four can 
be comfortable in. It must be free from ornamentation and 
display and made of the least expensive materials that are sub- 
stantial and permanent. Such materials would vary, of course, 
with different localities, and should be selected only after con- 
sultation with builders who are familiar with the local condi- 
tions. Such a house, like sensible, serviceable raiment or hands 
a little calloused and free from rings, becomes a badge of honor, 
an expression of patriotism in these times of war. Of course we 
will have no maid; she will take the place of her elevator boy 
who has gone to the front. After the war if he never comes 
back, she will return to us—otherwise, we will have to get an- 
other maid, or as | prefer to call it, an “assister.”” Who knows 
but what he and she will be coming back together to build a 
War House of their own? 

Our house will be in the country or suburbs, for we must 
have enough land for our war garden, and as we are going to 
become very fond of our home, it must be so built that it can 
be expanded when peace comes without losing its identity and 
its atmosphere which it has acquired. We can then again feel 





may be that our family of four will have become a family of 
five or six, and we shall be glad to have a house that can be 
expanded to fit our needs. 

In the drawing, the “First Floor—War Plan A,” | have as- 
sumed that the house faces south; on the west are two corner 
bedrooms. Although the fourth member of our family is an 
Airedale puppy, it has a bed‘of its own. It will not, of course, 
be as large as the other three beds, but | wanted to show that 
the rooms were large enough for a family whose fourth member 
might happen to be two legged instead of four. On the east is 
a combination living-, dining- and cooking-room—a_living- 
room in its broadest sense. Here we can cook while our little 
boy of eight and our puppy of one roll on the floor. When they 
have romped up an appetite and we have cooked enough to 
satisfy it, we will all sit down with the sun shining in the win- 
dows, and the products of our own war garden spread upon 
our table. If there is a snap in the air, we will have a cheering 
blaze in the little brick fireplace. 

The stair hall is separate from the front hall so we can pass 
from one room to another in privacy at all times, and a formal 
calling neighbor, on entering the front door, will not be con- 
fronted by the usual stairway, with the possible addition of a 
half clothed figure retreating up the stairs. The bathroom is 
placed next to the kitchen sink to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of piping. It is not shown on the drawing, but if you 
should lift up the drain board of the sink you would discover a 
set laundry tub. A portable screen would shut off this more 
useful than ornamental piece of furniture. in one corner there 
is a kitchen cabinet or dresser to take all the supplies and arti- 
cles for immediate use that will not be so handy on the shelves 
above the ice chest on the back porch. Perhaps we should not 
have a regular ice chest during the war but would get along 
with a refrigerator, cooled by evaporation of wet woolens. The 
walls of the kitchen will have shelves and real old pot hooks for 
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the pots, pans and kettles. The two windows in the bathroom 
may appear extravagant, but they will serve a purpose when, 
later on, we become the proud possessors of a coat room and 
lavatory. Down cellar we would want a cold room as well, of 
course, as the coal bins and a one pipe furnace. We shall proba- 
bly want a nice dust proof, concrete floor, although we may 
have to content ourselves, as our ancestors did, with common 
clay. Another thing that is not shown on the plans, but should 
be, is a door at the head of the cellar stairs. Speaking archi- 
tecturally, this was a blunder, but perhaps as the drawings are 
a part of this article, it may pass as poetic license. 

We would have no closets in the bedroom, first because ward- 
robes are cheaper and second because when we come to make 
alterations, we will not want to rip out closets. A wardrobe is 
an easy thing to move, especially if you remember to take out 
the clothes. The two partitions running across the house on 
either side of the halls would be permanent bearing partitions 
upon which the floors would be framed. That between the 
bedrooms would be light and built as they are in modern office 
buildings, so it could be removed without damage to the floor 
or ceiling. 

The attic would be unfinished with an under 
floor only, a great place for the two youngest to 
play in and a useful storehouse for the inevitable 
household accumulations. The roof is built like 
any roof except—and here is an important differ- 
ence—the two two-by-fours forming the plate 
are hinged together instead 
of being spiked in the usual 
manner. The ridge instead of 
being one seven-eighths board 


consists of two boards bolted $----m--«@ - 
together. The mechanics of ; 
this arrangement and its pur- 4 
pose will become apparent BRACE 
when you study the section ¢ VERANDA 
of the enlarged or “Peace: ini i 
House.” ° 

The perspective gives an} 
idea to an outsider as to how) @-----#-- #-- & 


the house will look, its appear- 
ance depending upon propor- 
tion rather than ornament, 
with a little thought in plant- 
ing, and a little time spent in 
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making lattices such as the one over the front door. 
These by the way can be made out of laths left over from 
the plastering. Out of unused pieces of board, | think 
| should, myself, also make the window boxes and the 
shutters, both to save expense and to experience the joy 
that comes from the possession of things of one’s own 
creation. With the war house completed, we can settle 
down and live a snug, self-respecting life in a shelter that 
provides all necessities and comfort without an excessive 
demand on one’s time or strength, releasing these two 
valuable essentials to find their way into various war 
activities. 
Perhaps we shall never want more room, but still it is a 
comfortable feeling to know that expansion can be made 
without appreciably greater cost than if the whole had 
been built at once. 
By taking out a few bolts in the ridge, the two 
slopes of the roof are swung apart, a new section added 
on top, the dormers previously framed for, are put in, 
the end walls carried up, and in a short time without our 
moving out, and practically without any inconvenience, 
we have the completed “Peace House” with its large 
living-room, its dining-room, kitchen and four bedrooms. 
| The large attic could be left unfinished for storage, or it 
‘could be divided between a maid’s room and a large studio 

or playroom. By the removal of the tub and the building 

of a short partition, the bathroom has become a coat room 
and toilet. By the installation of two new fixtures, a second 
story bathroom is obtained. The butlerless pantry makes service 
between kitchen and dining-room simple and effective. The old 
chimney has been extended up above the new roof, and balan- 
cing this at the opposite end of the house is a new chimney giv- 
ing a fine large fireplace for the generous living-room. 

The trees that | planted for shade are left to grow undis- 
turbed, and the vines which were put in to screen the house 
have, just about reached the eaves, and without even slowing 
up will continue to grow with the house. The vegetable gar- 
den by this time has become a habit, and as | have grown more 
proficient with the weeder and hoe, | find my larger family 
easily filled on liberal peace rations. 

Some day | shall adda glassed-in veranda or sun parlor on the liv- 
ing-room side, and perhaps run out from the dining-room a break- 
fast room. If we become, or rather remain, enthusiastic outdoor 
sleepers, we can build sleeping loggias above one or each of these. 

| now have an automobile, and in thinking back, | find that 
even when | placed 
my house on the lot | 
was not so immersed 
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in the economy of War as not to foresee this emergency, and 
provide for it. | find | had presence of mind enough to so plant 
the trees that my driveway is being built without interfering 
with a single one, and two thin patches of plantings that had 
occasionally disturbed me in my forgetful moments | recollected 
were the result of malice aforethought, and | now shall have a 
clear view of the road, both right and left, as | back down the 


driveway across the sidewalk. 
ae 
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I have felt right along that such a house was the solution for 
those, who being without houses really needed a home in spite 
of war conditions. It seems to me that a great many people 
who already have houses much too large for their needs, and 
are using for its maintenance a large amount of material and 
service, should through patriotic reasons, close up their larger 
establishments and build a War House, much as so many of 
our friends are storing their five ton limousines and running, 
yes, and really enjoying, the most inexpensive and frisky of 
cars. The probabilities are that after the War is over they 
will want to keep the house, either in its present form or com- 
pleted as the Peace House, for week-end trips or a haven of 
rest where all cares can be laid aside. But if not they will be 
able to sell it readily, for the feeling of uncertainty as to the 
future will fade away and people will want to settle down in 
their own little homes. It is a house which allows of many 
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different developments and is so planned that it can be fitted 
to the individual needs and pocketbooks. 

Yes, | am certainly going to build a house like this, an appro- 
priate, comfortable habitat for these times of economy in mate- 
rial and effort and yet with an elasticity that can always satisfy 
and will, therefore, stimulate the hope and imagination of growth 
and development. 


There has been so much interest shown in the sketches of 
these Houses that we have had the architect make working 
drawings of the War House, of the completed Peace House and 
of the construction details of the evolution of the Peace House 
from the War House. This will enable our readers to purchase 
the plans of either one separately or those who are going to 
build the War House now and the Peace House later to have 
the complete set. Plans for the War House, $15.00; Peace 
House, $20.00; Complete set-—War House, Construction details 
of Evolution and Peace House, $30.00. 
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There was nothing the girls at Bedford did not 
try and feel confident of their ability to do in 
case of necessity. 


The girls proved entirely worth the two dollars 
a day that was paid by the farmer 
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the Kitchen Into the Fields 


Farmers Can Now Go On With Their Farming Assured of Help, 
and Our Country Can Go On With the War Assured of Victory 


By CORNELIA THROOP GEER 


W' are accustomed here in America to think of farm-work 
as work inherently unsuitable for women. In Europe 
it has been nothing unusual to see them out on the land, their 
skirts well tucked up or even flapping about their strong ankles, 
busy with plough or roughened hands, laboring beside their 
husbands to till the ground and produce crops against the win- 
ters need. Jn England, too, as a by-product of the war, though 
not as a part of the regular economic machine, there are now 
over 300,000 women working on farms or otherwise engaged in 
agricultural occupations. But in the United States the thought 
is still a little shocking. We are so constituted, many of us, and 
especially our husbands and our brothers and our fathers and 
our sons, that we cannot quite bear the thought of a woman 
bending her back over a hoe, though the sight of her on her 
knees with a scrubbing-brush does not affect us. We shrink 
from the idea of a woman, flushed and steaming in the midday 
sun, but find nothing incongruous in the picture of her scorched 
and shrivelled by the kitchen range. We make a distinction 
there. Women, too, are coming to make a similar distinction; 
but they distinguish in favor of the outdoor life in the fields. 

Now that our husbands and our brothers and our fathers 
and our sons are off across the sea, we are surreptitiously chang- 
ing broom for spade, skirts for overalls, and sneaking out by the 
back-door to enjoy the work which they have well-meaningly 
deprived us of. 

Last summer there was a large encampment of city girls at 
Bedford, New York, near Mt. Kisco. They lived together ina 
central camp or “unit” with an older woman as supervisor, and 
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went out to work by the day as farmhands on the neighboring 
farms where labor was badly needed. This Bedford Unit was 
under the direction of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Mayor’s Committee of Women on National Defense of New 
York City. Most of the workers, at first, were Barnard College 
girls, of whom | was one, and graduates of the Manhattan Trade 
School. These two groups were free for the whole summer, the 
college girls for their vacation and the Trade School girls, 
seamstresses, dressmakers, milliners, etc., during the slack 
season. Later in the summer workers were recruited from every 
occupation and from every walk of life. They were teachers, 
stenographers, actresses, singers, girls who had done a little of 
everything and girls who in the past had done a little of nothing. 
They were a heterogeneous group; but they enjoyed each other 
and enjoyed working together. 

By the middle of July there were as many as seventy-five 
women living in the house or outbuildings or in tents; sixty-five 
of these were sent out every day to work, and the rest were kept 
busy with the management of the camp or the care of our own 
garden. The cooking and housekeeping was done by dietitians, 
graduates or undergraduates at Teacher’s College. These in- 
dustrious schemers saw to it that, in place of mere food, we were 
given a strict diet of calories. If we arose from the table hun- 
gry, we arose in the knowledge that, even if we had not had 
quite enough to eat, still we had had enough calories for any 
day laborer. And, as a matter of fact, we had. 

It was a new experience for city girls to rise at 5.30 in the 
dim, cool morning, an hour which some of us had read about but 
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Two farmerettes at Liberty Farm—Libertyville, Illinois — getting the machines ready before 


starting for the fields to plow. 


few of us had seen, don our blue jean overalls and gingham 
shirts, and start off in a Ford bus to earn our living by the sweat 
of our brows. It was especially new and strange, | think, for 
the intellectual members of the camp. One of them said to me 
once, looking up from her hoe, with a streaky face further 
streaked by a frown of bewilderment: 

“You know, it’s funny, isn’t it! Here | am, a graduate of 
college with honors in the classics, and a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and that old farmer over there can make me do any- 
thing he likes, from picking his beans to milking his cows, and 
scare me to death that I’m not doing it 
right.” 

We had two cows of our own at the unit, 
bearing proudly the proud titles of 
“Mother” and “Willy.” I, with one 





One of the Bedford Unit pitching rye. 
not phase these young farmerettes. 


The hottest days did 


other, was responsible for milking them, and it 
was my lot to arise for this purpose half an hour 
before the rest of the camp. The pasture was 
bright with dew and mysterious in the white 
morning mist. The cows were out of sight in 
some remote corner. Five o'clock in a lonely 
pasture with two stealthy, perhaps inimical cows, 
. is not a tranquil situation for a city girl. 1 had 
thought | was rather afraid of cows. But I soon 
became as casual as they themselves proved to 
be. I penetrated without a qualm into the 
farthest dingles to rout them out, braving pos- 
sible ambushes innumerable. | slapped their 
resounding flanks and shoved around the inscru- 
table head of “Willy,’’ and thought it merely 
part of the day’s work. “Willy’’ was always an 
enigma. It quite gave one the creeps to follow 
her up from the field. She would proceed a 
certain number of steps, then halt and gaze 











There is a knack to hoeing potatoes just as in any 
other line of work 





Haying was a favorite sport, though hot. 
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back at me importunately over her brown shoulder 
with stupid eyes that seemed to make a stupid re- 
quest which |, perhaps as stupid as she, could never 
understand. With “Mother” I came to be on 
more intimate terms. “Mother” was my cow. 
Many a cool morning and many a hot afternoon | 
have sat on a stool against her warm side and thought 
impenetrable thoughts as I milked. She would raise 
her shapely head from the feed-box to sigh a sigh of 
ineffable solemnity, and | sighed with her; we looked 
into each other’s eyes and shook discouraged heads. 
Then | arose briskly, my task accomplished, strained 
the milk, weighed it, entered the weight in a little 
book, and carried the pail to the “dairy.” It never 
seemed to weigh the same as on the day before. 
But I did not report “Mother.” | felt that the 
fickleness could not lie with her. | blamed the scales. 

At first the farmers were rather sceptical of our earnestness 
and distinctly sceptical of our value. But as the need for help 
became more bitter, the antagonism to the new idea became less 
so. The usual supply of “hands” was at a low ebb by reason 
of the draft and the presence nearby of munitions factories and 
at an enticing distance of government shipyards. We began to 
be “hired out”’ in squads of from two to ten or twelve girls to 
hoe a potato patch, to pick peas for canning, to thin a field of 
mangles or turnips. At some kinds of work we were quicker 
than men, at some not so quick; at all kinds, the verdict was, we 
were steadier and usually more thorough. 
We proved entirely worth the two dollars 
a day that was paid by the farmer for our 
labor. This was not paid to the girl di- 
rectly but to the unit. The girl received 
fifteen dollars a month, and the rest was 
used for her food and board, transportation, 
laundry, uniform, etc. 

We did work of all sorts, planting, weed- 
ing, hoeing, making hay, binding and stack- 
ing rye, cutting corn, filling silos, picking 
fruit. Our “day” was eight hours long. 
Some of them seemed full of adventure; 
all of them were delightfully broken by a 
picnic at noon. Hot, and more exhausted 
by the hour from eleven to twelve than by 
any other three, we collected our lunch- 
baskets and our milk, found some green, 
shaded spot, and there put our sandwiches 

(Continued cn page 222) 
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These girls are salvaging a spilled load of hay. 





A Stucco House Built In Lake Forest 


By AUSTIN D. JENKINS 


Architects—Harry P. White and Puckey & Jenkins 


NE of the compensations an architect can count on is the 

variety of his problems. Very few buildings are exactly 
alike, and, except in the case of industrial housing, it can safely 
be said that no house whatsoever is exactly like any other house. 
This was brought home very emphatically when we were work- 
ing on plans for two houses at Lake Forest—houses to be located 
less than a half mile 


street at the end of a formal entrance court enclosed in stucco 
walls. It is, therefore, given a formal character distinct from 
the rest of the house. Although the massing is balanced, the 
whole is saved from stiffness by variation in the window and 
chimney treatment. The South side, which fronts the garden, 
is of an intimate and informal type, full of interest and charm, 

and expressing beau- 








apart, yet as totally 
unlike as if they were 
to have been in two 
different countries. 
The only point of 
contact has been 
that each success- 
fully meets the de- 
mands which led to 
its building. 

The house shown 
here was built for an 
all - the - year- round 
home and was 
planned to be a 
haven of comfort to 
the owners and their 
many friends. Noth- 
ing has been omitted 
which could add to 
their happiness. 

Of special interest 
is the exterior of our 
stucco house. The 
North or Entrance 


front is seen fromthe trance for cach one. 





The garage, as well as the house, was built for week-end visitors. 
The upper floor is divided into attractive little apartments for the gardener and chauffeur. 
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tifully the presence 
here of the real living 
portions of the house. 
The very difficult 
problem of properly 
relating a house and 
garden is skilfully 
solved, and the tran- 
sition from house to 
pergola and thence 
to garden is very 
naturally effected. 
The West and East 
fronts partake of the 
same informal char- 
acter as the South. 
The color scheme 
of the exterior is sim- 
ple in the extreme. 
The stucco is a warm 
white (laid on tile 


walls), the roofs, a 
pale green slate, 


which color is echoed 
in the shutters. 


There is room for three cars—and an en- a 
White was selected 
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Neither thought nor money were 
i spared in planning this home to be 
i a haven of comfort to the owners 
| and their many friends. 
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First and Second Floor Plans. 





















































for the other wood trim. The garden and pergola walls are 
stucco on tile and the pergola and other columns, cast con- 
crete. Around the main entrance the work is Bedford stone. 

In the Northeast corner of the lot is located a three-car garage 
with a greenhouse at the South and apartments for the gar- 
dener and chauffeur on the second floor. This is designed to 
harmonize with the house, in line and color, and is a building of 
much real charm. 

The hall and all the main rooms of the first floor, except the 
library, are finished in enamel, the walls being treated with 


carefully studied formal panelling. The living-room, dining- 
room and hall are all essentially formal in treatment, the inti- 
mate note being supplied by the furnishing, which is charmingly 
done. On the other hand, the library, a fumed oak room, is 
as informal a room as one could wish and really needs no fur- 
nishing to bring out its charm: The dining-room is on the 
Southwest corner, opening onto a screened outdoor dining-room 
in the pergola. Another interesting feature on this floor is the 
dressing-room for the guests, which adjoins the library. 

On the second floor there is a compact arrangement of six 





No one could 
resistthe warm 
cheeriness of 
the library. It 
ts the most in- 


in the house. 
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bedrooms and as many baths, with a cleverly located sleeping 
porch on the South side. The owner’s suite is on the East end 
of the house and is given privacy by a sliding door which. sep- 
arates it from the main hall. On the South side are the chil- 
dren’s rooms, and in the Northwest corner the two guest rooms. 
Then there is a convenient little sewing-room tucked away by 
the linen closet. 

The bedrooms are furnished in large part with painted fur- 
niture, and the wall papers and other wall coverings are in 


The living-room is essentially 
formal in treatment and fur- i, || mr 
nishing. Here again we find 
the enameled woodwork, and 
the walls treated with formal 
panelling. The window seat, 
built in the little alcove or bay 
window, is one of the most 
attractive features of this 
room. From here you can see 
the ever-beautiful garden. 





The dining-room is extremely simple, 
both in its treatment and in its furnish- 
ings. The woodwork is all finished in 
white enamel, the walls being treated 
with carefully studied formal panelling. 
Warmth and color are given the room 
by the draperies and the shades on the 
wall lights. The fireplace gives just the 
finishing touch. 


neutral tones, to act as a foil for the hangings and fur- 
niture. Ample closet space has been arranged on this floor for 
every need. Not only are there closets to be found in the indi- 
vidual bedrooms, but in the little nooks and corners in the 
hallways, in one of the bathrooms and on the sleeping 
porch. 

The third floor of this stucco house is given over to servants’ 
quarters and a large playroom for the children where they can 
romp and play to their hearts’ content without disturbing anyone. 
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Why Not A Wardian CaseP 


OSSIBLY, few of us, 
who each year go afield 
and fill our glass globes with 
charming woodsy treasures, 
realize that we are arranging 
miniature “Wardian Cases ;” 
but so it is. It is the prin- 
ciple and not the size that 
makes the ‘‘Wardian Case” 
—the principle being any 
close glass containing earth 
enough tosustain the growth 
of the plants in it, the glass 
itself being covered or fitted 
accurately over the pan hold- 
ing the soil; the size varying 
from the tiny globe to large 
structures filling the entire 
end of a conservatory. 
With the latter, however, 
we are not dealing, but with 
the globe designed to stand 
on our dining- or living-room 
table, to delight us 
through the entire winter 
with its charming minute 
growths; or the square or 
oblong case planned to fit 
a window sill or especial place, where 
larger ferns flourish in the grateful warmth 
and moisture, pink sprays of Arbutus peep 
shyly out, and all sorts of lovely little 
plants and wild vines surprise us by their 
appearance as the season advances. 

First as to the ordinary little glass 
globe. It is easy enough to purchase 
them at florists or on the street corners; 
but how much more delightful to fill 
them ourselves, even if one living in the 
city has to take a trip country-ward for 
that purpose. 

| find few novices know the exact 
method to insure success. Take two or 
three bits of charcoal (the ashes in your 
fireplace will supply them) and put at 
the bottom; cover these with a little soil 
from the woods, which you will bring 
home when getting your plants. | take 
a big flat basket and trowel and collect a 
variety from which to select, usually fill- 
ing several globes at the same time. 

They make charming “Christmas 
Cards,” and sick friends and “shut-ins’’ 
will value them at many times their cost 
in time, thought and money, as supplying 
diversion and interest, at a time when 
both are so lacking. 

I use, of course, the ubiquitous par- 
tridge-berry, as nothing is more satisfac- 
tory (and, by the way, few know how the 
berries increase in size in the friendly en- 
vironment), moss having fernlike sprays, 
tiny ferns, seedling pine trees—one of the 
loveliest things in the woods!—and al- 
ways, if | can get it, Gold Thread. This 
blossoms almost immediately, showing 
delicate starlike flowers, most enchanting 
although | have never seen them except 
in my own ferneries. These should all be 


- By FLORENCE SPRING 





arranged to show best from the outside. 
One year | happened to include some 
moss which made a charming, minute, 
vinelike growth latticing the entire inner 
surface of the glass, most interesting and 
unusual. 

As for the care, the moisture is so con- 
served that very little need be added. 
Observe carefully and when advisable 
sprinkle sparsely. Take off the cover oc- 
casionally to give your woodsy people a 
breath of fresh air. Do not set in very hot 
sun; I came to grief one winter through 
accidentally erring in this respect. 

If you are filling a large Wardian Case 
—and it will, | assure you, ample repay 
your trouble of collecting materials and 
later care—the principle is the same. 
Put charcoal at the bottom, then wood 
earth, and over that moss collected with a 
critical and loving eye. As suggested 
above, the moss consisting of tiny fern- 
like sprays is the prettiest. If you want 
to try to grow any particular variety of 
plant take a bit of the soil of its natural 
environment, that it may not have a too 
radical change. Include choice and rare 
specimens; it is a delight to watch them 
expand and flourish in the congenial 
warmth and moisture. A bit of the 
“Climbing” or “Hartford” fern always 
used to be one of my treasures when 
| could reach its neighborhood. The 
Woodsias flourish well, and nothing is 
really more beautiful than the common 
Polypody, which toward spring pushes up 
charming light green tender sprays. 
Maidenhair does well and | always tuck 
in two or three of the little seedlings that 
appear on the edges of the old leaves of 
the “Mexican Fern” that is a favorite 
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“houseplant.”” The ordinary 
“Christmas” fern flourishes; 
in fact try any which you 
find in the wood rambles 
necessary in obtaining your 
specimens; if it happens to 
bea summer fern the warmth 
and moisture will cheat it 
into believing that spring is 
at hand! 

| should always try and 
get a small “clump” of 
pitcher plant; the dark red 
color and unique shape 
makes it a most attractive 
addition and the tiny new 
“pitchers” which will soon 
appear are charming. Trail- 
ing Arbutus is one of the 
loveliest additions and al- 
most always blossoms. Gold 
Thread—Coptis Trifolia — 
with its starry flowers and 

glossy beautiful leaves, 

should also be used freely. 

Herb Robert—Geranium 

Robertianum—is one of 

the prettiest and also 
easiest things to grow. Its bright pink 
blossoms appear in abundance and its 
finely divided foliage is most attractive. 
If one does not object to a combination 
of “wild” and “tame’’—and sometimes 
the line is hard to draw!—tuck in two or 
three bits of the “Vernon” begonia (they 
will root immediately and go on blossom- 
ing while rooting) whose gay bright pink 
flowers are always a delight. 

The seedling evergreens—pines pretti- 
est of all, and arbor vitae flourish charm- 
ingly; and roots of Princess-pine, Pyrola, 
Checkerberry (get the latter with the 
berries on) make a good variety. | al- 
ways include a root of the Early Crowfoot 
which soon sends out starry yellow blos- 
soms, and bits of the coral moss, and al- 
ways a root or two of the late growth of 
the St. Johnswort, which may be found 
delicately growing as a vine—entirely 
changed from its earlier habit—in the 
long dry grass in any field or wood edge. 

Be sure and drop a couple of chestnuts 
and acorns deeply in the moss; the sprout- 
ing and growing of the tiny tree always in- 
terests the children—and grown-ups also! 

But to my mind a greater delight even 
than the filling, is the appearing through 
the entire winter of the delicate, ethereal, 
unexpected growths that constantly peep 
from the moss; tiny ferns, minute vines, 
sometimes an entirely unknown plant 
specimen, slender grasses; all contribu- 
ting to give to the Wardian Case a charm 
found in no other indoor gardening. 

As to the care, sprinkle occasionally, 
clip out any imperfect or browning leaves, 
turn often, shield from the too hot rays 
of the sun in late winter, and keep the 
glass glisteningly clean. 











Happy Hours by 


Where You Can Dream | 


Your Dreams 


HERE has always been 
something about the lines 


“Shut in from all the world without 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about.” 


which has appealed very strongly 
to me. But do you know, | 








hadn’t the faintest idea what a 
“clean-winged hearth”’ really was 
until | had one myself? I have 
always loved ‘‘Snowbound,”’ but | 
think it actually became alive for 
me first, when I had the happiness 
of restoring an old fireplace, and 
ministering to its many needs: 
seeing that the old tongs and 
shovel and warming-pan were 
burnished and ranged in honor- 
able row; that the skimmers and ladles shone; that the 
foot-warmer was in place and the great bronzed turkey- 
wing ready to sweep up the hearth; in fact, that all the 
paraphernalia, the gleaming symbols that reflected 
eighteenth century farmhouse life looked as nearly as | could 
possibly contrive, as they must in the days of their youth more 
than a hundred years ago. And another fireside poem warms 
my imagination and makes me content: Thackeray’s lovely 
rendering of Ronsard’s lovelier sonnet: 
“Some winter night shut snugly in 
Beside the faggots in the hall, 
I think I see you sit and spin 
Surrounded by your maidens all.” 

Of course, by that time, the hearth no longer blazed in the 
centre of the hall, for that belonged to the Middle Ages, and 
Ronsard sang his lays in the sixteenth century. The next step 
was to replace this smoky central domestic altar by the wall- 
chimney with a projecting brick hood. We always think of old 





tongs were picked up in Vermont and averaged something under five dollars. 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 





the Fireplace! 


and Find Inspiration 
to Fulfill Them 


fireplaces as being so extremely 
large, but at first they were only 
moderate in size, and later be- 
came the enormous things that 
they were in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries because 
their builders had the false no- 
tion that the larger the fire the 
greater the warmth in the room. 
It remained for the sensible later 
eighteenth century to discover 
that such fireplaces not only 
burned a great deal of wood, but 
that the cold air was thrust by 
the draught in great masses 
through the chimney, that fuel 
was becoming scarce, and that a 
smaller fireplace would not only be economical but would 
throw the heat further out into the room. 

Look at the old fireplace in the “Paul Revere House,” an 
excellent example of the ordinary hearth of most “middling” 
families in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
with its accompanying pots and hooks and trammels, its wide 
spaces, its oven, and even, hanging there with attendant powder- 
horn and canteen, a musket that | am sure must resemble 
“the old Queen’s arm that Gran’ther Young brought back 
f’om Concord busted.’’ Lucy Larcom in her quaint, delightful, 
lavender-scented autobiography, “A New England Girlhood,” 
paints one of these fireplaces so much more charmingly than | 
can hope to that | am quoting her words, “The fireplace was 
deep, and there was a ‘settle’ in the chimney-corner, where three 
of us younger girls could sit together and toast our toes on the 
andirons (two Continental soldiers in full uniform, marching 
one after the other), while we looked up the chimney into a 
square of blue sky, and sometimes caught a snow-flake on our 
foreheads; or sometimes smirched our 
clean aprons (high-necked and long 
sleeved ones, known as ‘tiers’) against 
the swinging crane with its sooty pot- 
hooks and trammels.”” She goes on 
to praise the cooking done at such 
firesides, “never was there anything 
better than my mother’s fire-cake,”’ 
and really, when you think it over 
and begin to examine the many con- 
veniences that our Colonial ancestors 
had, you will see that they were not 
at all badly off. Certainly no mod- 
ern contrivance has bettered the slow, 
full, juicy method of roasting meat 
upon a spit. 

My own century-later fireplace— 
the house was built in the late sev- 
enteen hundreds—is small in com- 
parison with these huge affairs, but 
many of the devices have been re- 
tained: the crane, for instance, and 
the old brick oven. Isn’t it interest- 
ing to think that this was a pre-vi- 
sioning of our modern fireless cooker ? 
The fire was made in the upper oven, 
and then, when the bricks were thor- 
oughly heated, the embers were raked 











(Copyright Detroit Publishing Co.) 


Seventeenth Century fireplace from the ‘‘Paul Revere House,” Boston. 
glimpses of the sky as you look up the chimney. 


This fireplace ts so deep that you can catch 
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down below, the pies and beans and 
Indian pudding slid into the oven by 
that long shovel-like “peel,” and the 
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Eighteenth century trass andirons from the collection of Dr. Coburn, 
South Norwalk, Connecticut 


iron door shut upon them. How 
sad that a stern husband and a de- 
fective furnace flue prevent me from 
cooking this way in the blessed year 
of nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
and so gratifying my antiquarian 
instincts. | am going back just a 
minute to this old ‘‘peel”’ or ‘‘slice,”’ 
for it was so very important, you 
know, no bride’s plenishing being 
complete without one. Ours we dis- 
covered buried in the cellar of a 
fraternity house nearby, and at first 
we were puzzled till we remembered 
that this house had started life as 
a private dwelling, a local mansion 
even, for here Matthew Arnold was 
entertained on his well-known, dis- 
dainful trip through New England. 
At various places through Northern 
New Hampshire | have picked up my 
old utensils} from attics and garrets 
they have come, and that tall, three- 
legged pot was the first thing I ever 
bought at an auction, my “opening 
wedge.”’ I shall never forget the 
auctioneer; he had such a good 
“line” as our boys at college say. 
Why | bid on it at all | don’t know, 
because certainly my theories of an- 
tique harmony were then in their 
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Old Franklin fire-frame with “‘steeple top” andirons, shovel and tongs. 








infancy. It was a quick impulse, but it did seem so 
entrancing to buy anything for ten cents. He handed 
it over with a bow and the remark that it was “the latest 
thing in fireless cookers,”” whereupon an old woman who 
was sorry for my youth and inexperience said, “ Don’t 
you believe him, child. It’s to set in the coals and cook 
your vittles in.” | have not made quite that use of it, 
but | do know that with the cover inverted it is 
the nicest thing in the world to hold a plate of toasted 
muffins, and keep them warm while we are having tea 
beside the fire. 

The four andirons, one pair tall and slender, the mid- 
dies short and squat, | bought at other auctions, and | 
am explaining the rather unusual fashion of two pairs 
at once. It saves me from using a fire-screen, and forms 
a fire-protection that I really prefer. All told the two 
pairs of andirons and the shovel and tongs shown with 











Old hand-wrought iron andirons and “acorn tops,” sometimes called 
“lemon tops,” from the collection of Dr. Coburn, South Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 


them in the detailed group cost something under five dollars. | really 
am so very fond of this fireplace; so many people must have sat before 
its embers and enjoyed its warmth as | do; and, in the dusk of a winter 
twilight, it throws such an enchanting glow out on the snow that | 
can see the witches making their tea very comfortably indeed. 

| am quite as proud of my Franklin fire-frame, although | am not so 
intimate with it. It is stately; | honor and revere it more; but no- 
body has ever dubbed it “the friendly fireplace,”’ the name that the 


one in the dining-room goes by. Benjamin Franklin invented these 
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Andirons, shovel and tongs, jamb-hooks and fender all of the “acorn-top” pattern. From the collection of Mrs. E. H. 


Carleton, Hanover, New Hampshire. A rare and valuable set. 
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and turkey-wing to brush up the hearth. 


stoves and fireplaces in 1742, but it is said that “Baron” 
Stiegel really perfected and harmonized their use to the ordi- 
nary dwelling. This frame was probably built in when the 
house was erected, and is not a later addition, as so frequently 
happens. How delighted we were, when, removing the huge 
soapstone stove that obscured its 
beauties, we saw revealed its col- 
umns and the delicate tracery of 
acanthus leaves just inside. 

| am very proud of my andirons, 
too. My favorite junk-man brought 
them, and oh, my Collecting Friends, 
listen to my guiding words, and if 
you haven’t a favorite junk-man, 
get him at once. For he travels 
over the country, not by avocation 
as you do, but by the law of liveli- 
hood’s stern necessity; he covers ten 
miles to your one; and he will go 
places you would never dream of 
discovering. Of course, at first, until 
he is trained, he will bring in fearful 








Dining-room fireplace, late eighteenth century, with old kettles, shovels, skimmers 





rubbish, things that no self-respect- 
ing collector would have in the 
house, but, if you persevere, such 


The price | gave was twenty-five, so you can see my method 
pays. | need the little pointing jamb-hooks that go with them; 
| know where there is a pair, but the obdurate owner insists that 
he likes them quite as well as | do even if he hasn’t any andirons 
to match, and warms himself just by a common-place stove. 
Still, the true collector never despairs. 

Some connoisseurs insist that “andirons should be of wrought 
iron, bronze or ormolu,’’ giving as their reason that steel and 
brass require over-much polishing. All of which may be true, 
and certainly when you consider all the brass and all the white 
paint that the Colonial housewife had to clean you feel as if she 
had conscientiously laid out work for herself; but, somehow, 
when | have rubbed my andirons and polished my warming-pan 
until it shines like the harvest-moon, | know that I have bur- 
nished my own soul! 

Can you see how my fire-frame is built quite out and forward? 
That throws the heat into the room as | have never known any 
other device to do, making warmth possible even without the 
aid of a-furnace in the coldest weather. We proved this one 






The “two dollar gamble,” an ex- 
tremely handsome set, probably 
English and worth easily a hundred 
dollars. 





dreadful never-to-be-forgotten night 
last winter, when the thermometer 
went lower than the Oldest Inhabit- 
ant ever remembered, went down 
and down and lingered in those 
fearful forty-belows for a fortnight. 
And on the very coldest evening of 
all, when it was too late to send for 
a plumber or to go anywhere else, 
our ancient, loved furnace up and 
died on our hands, and we had to 
drag our beds down and sleep colo- 
nially in front of the fire, which 
answered beautifully as long as we 
could remember not to go to sleep 
and pile and pile on the logs. Then 
we could keep warm, but to wake 
in the gray, frozen dawn to a black- 
ened hearth! | know now what 





treasures as these may be your 
reward. | can never ¢ease to remem- 
ber Mr. Plotkin’s first appearance, 
smiling at the delight he was going 
to confer upon me, with a battered 
bird-cage in one hand, a quite mod- 
ern, hardware-store kettle in the 
other. | dashed his confident first 
illusions; but he improved as time 
went on, and these gracious, graceful 
andirons are the result. “Steeple- 
tops’ they are called, and the shovel 
and tongs match them. At an 
easy estimate they are worth sev- | 
enty-five dollars, and, if you went 
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Cotton Mather meant by “the long 
and strong bands of a New England 
winter” being laid upon him; | 
realize feelingly why feather-beds 
were in vogue. But this | know, 
too; that there is nothing more 
delightful to fall asleep by than 
this wavering, flickering, rosy light 
that glows and wanes and glows 
again ard transfigures everything 
that it touches. 

Naturally all this collecting luck 
hasn’t been mine. Observe, please, 
that wonderful set of “acorn-tops;” 
andirons, fender, jamb-hooks, shovel 


to a very select shop, you might English eighteenth century brass fire-set. Notice the unusual feet. and tongs that belongtoL. . . She 
have to pay a hundred for them. From the collection of Mrs. E. H. Carleton, Hanover, New Hampshire. (Continued on page 219) 
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AST month we announced our inten- 
tion of co-operating with the Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated France in 
the splendid work they are doing among those whose homes have 
been destroyed in this terrible battle for liberty. This Com- 
mittee has been devoting its energies and funds to recultiva- 
ting the lands which were swept through so ruthlessly, to re- 
stocking the farms and to taking care of the children who were 
left in such pitiful condition. 

Since writing the article which appeared last month, the little 
world in which the Committee has been working to bring relief 
to the French has been literally turned upside down. Almost 
overnight the conditions were changed, and this group of women 
has found it necessary to engage in military work as well as in 
civilian work. As we have read in the papers, the Germans 
broke through the Aisne and the inhabitants were forced to flee 
with as much of their clothing and as many of their stock as 
possible. Miss Morgan helped in the evacuation of the refugees 
and this extract from her letter gives a vivid picture of the forced 
withdrawal: 

“The road was a moving mass of refugees, crowded into every 
imaginable vehicle, with cows, horses, sheep and pigs, together 
with two steady lines of military convoys, one going up and one 
down. The picture was unforgettable, particularly when you 
realize that many of these people were being evacuated for the 
third time. That night, of course, no one went to bed—first 
we had to get off the Red Cross camions with a load of ill ref- 
ugees to Pierrefond, then we had 





Your Neighbor in France 


An Appeal to Home-Lovers for Those 
Whose Homes Have 






Been Destroyed 


these people have an infinite faith in 
Americans, that they are so sure that we 
whose homes have been untouched, whose 
children are safe, will do what we can to alleviate their suffering. 

For days at a time the workers found it necessary to work 
unceasingly. At Senlis there were about a thousand people 
going through a day who had to be cared for. There were 
canteens to be started, small hospitals and dispensaries to be 
arranged for. The American Committee for Devastated France, 
in New York, received the following cable: 

“France—War Zone. 

“In the field we are evacuating refugees, running dispensaries, 
feeding thousands of refugees at our rest stations. Army has 
called upon us to establish mobile canteens in six places. We 
are also helping in hospital work and furnishing supplies to 
American wounded at the Paris depot and clothing refugees as 
they pass through. 

‘American Red Cross heart and soul with us, but their trans- 
portation greatly overburdened and we have advantage in having 
workers and motors already in war zone. Need for immediate 
financial assistance greater than ever. Vital that we should 
be able to buy supplies wherever available and distribute im- 
mediately in this emergency. 

“Our children’s colony is now moved out of war zone. This is 
one of the most important ends of our work and must be main- 
tained at all costs. Cable even small sums without delay. In- 
form all families safety of every member is carefully watched. 

“ANNE D1ikKE—ANNE MorGaANn.” 








to send our own motor down to 
Coyolles to be ready to evacuate 
the children at a moment’s notice. 
The Commandant there asked us 
to return the next day to take 
some of the rest of his people as he 
had no camion service at his dis- 
posal. In the early morning 
about daylight we sent another 
camionette to join the others at 
Coyolles and evacuate the children 
at once.” 

Two of the women of the Com- 
mittee went on to Paris to find a 
temporary refuge for the children 
at Passy. Since then they have 


stalled with their instructors. In 
spite of all the hardships which 
have arisen, the instruction of 
these little ones has been going on 
uninterrupted, for the Committee 
realizes the necessity of making 
up for those three years when 
they had neither schools to go to 
nor teachers to instruct them. 
The work of this Committee 
has been almost superhuman. 
Through thick and thin they have 
stood by these poor refugees who 
have turned to them like tired 
children, sure of being protected 
and cared for. They have been 
able to instill hope in their hearts, 
to give them a new purpose in 
life. Truly it is not strange that 











is . Some of the refugees of the Aisne whom the American Committee for 
found a place for them in the Devastated France have been able to help 


country where they are now in- round them they are cheerful and they are most grateful for this assistance. 





A week later this cable was re- 
ceived: 

“Part of our equipment is re- 
maining in the field and by so 
doing have been able to feed the 
four thousand inhabitants in the 
last remaining twenty-four com- 
munes of the Aisne which we 
have successfully accomplished at 
request of Prefet. In addition 
we are called upon for dispensaries 
and military canteens. One of 
the chief pieces of work is being 
done in our Paris depot where 
Aisne refugees are met, clothed, 
and followed through to their 
destinations with the object of 
placing them on farm colonies in 
the interior, which we are working 
out through the ministry of agri- 
culture. Our children’s colony 
will shortly be established in the 
interior in order to concentrate 
this end of the work with farm 
colonies. 


In spite of the ruins which sur- 


‘ DikE-MorGan.” 

There probably is not a single 
one of our House Beautiful 
readers who would not be glad to 
go over to France and help in this 
relief work. Naturally this is im- 
possible, but we can help on this 
side by sending the funds which 
are necessary to keep the work 
going. There is not a single per- 
son who cannot contribute some- 

(Continued on page 226) 


Supplies are being carried to the refugees, who are re-establishing them- 
selves in temporary homes. 



































This stout old barn was made into the attractive DINING ROOM KITCHEN 
two family house shown at the right. — 
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Barns 
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As it stands now, the Louse gives little sugges- 


DINING RODM | f no FOMSE £8 
tion that in its earlier life it was a barn. 
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N the growth of our towns and suburbs, 
especially in the older ones, places of 
several acres are frequently divided into 
smaller building lots. Such places usually 
have barns or stables which are often sufficiently well built and 
in sound enough condition to be remodeled into houses. In the 
present high cost of lumber and labor, the saving is worth con- 
sidering, though it varies greatly in different cases. If the barn 
has a good foundation, a strong, sound frame, and does not re- 
quire much altering in size or shape, the saving will be con- 
siderable. 

The barn should first be carefully examined for rotted timbers, 
particularly the floor joists. Those which are bad should be re- 
placed. ‘Those which are sound should be treated with a wood 
preservative to check incipient decay. All stable odors may be 
removed by preservatives or by whitewash. 

The condition of the roof should be examined to see whether 
it must be reshingled or merely patched. The clapboarding 
should be removed so that building paper may be put on, but all 
the sound boards can be used again, putting them on the sides of 
the building least exposed to the weather. Or if preferred, the 
clapboards may be left in place, and the need for building paper 
obviated by covering them with stucco on metal lath. 

The plans should be made with care so as to make as few 
changes in the building as are compatible with turning it into a 
convenient, comfortable, good-looking house. It is a saving to 
spend time and thought on the plans and to secure the most 
expert advice available. An architect who is skilled in remodel- 
ing will see ways of utilizing the materials and space that the 
owner and the contractor are likely to miss, to their cost. 

In some cases the barn may have partitions that need not be 
changed, door and window openings that may be retained, even 
a finished room or two, perhaps used as coachman’s quarters, 
that needs little beyond paint and paper. Advantage should be 
taken of everything of this kind, except at the cost of other more 
desirable features. 

The estimates of expense should allow for finding more renewal 
necessary than appears at first. It is not until the tearing out 
process is under way that one can tell how much must be done. 
Timbers that seemed sound will show weakness, it may be neces- 
sary to stiffen a sagging floor with iron posts and girders, and so 
on. The building must be made sound at all costs, and these 
expenses must be expected. 





By HELEN BOWEN 













In the Present High Cost of 
Lumber and Labor the Sav- 
ing 1s Worth Considering 
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In the cases of the houses illustrated, it 
was necessary to move them to new sites, 
with the expense of new cellars and founda- 
tions, to alter the shape of the roof of one 
and to add a third to the size of the other, yet the total cost was 
less than that of new houses of the same size. 

The stout old barn under the elm tree had to be moved to a 
site nearby in the edge of an old orchard. The Mansard roof 
had to be changed, as it was too high to put the second floor win- 
dows into it and too low to put them below. It was made into a 
hip-roof by extending the upper part of the roof and carrying the 
walls up to meet it. In this way a pleasant, airy second floor 
was secured, and above it an attic with dormer windows. 

As this barn was big enough and was in a neighborhood where 
excellent tenants desired comfortable, well-fitted, but not large 
living quarters, it was made into a house for two families. The 
barn had a partition which divided it into two not quite equal 
parts. This, being a bearing partition, was retained, and the 
two sides were planned to fit the spaces. Each has a small hall, 
a good-sized living-room with fireplace and book-shelves, a small 
dining-room and kitchen, and a little veranda looking into apple 
and pine trees. On the second floor each has three pleasant bed- 
rooms, a bath and four closets. The spacious attic is used for 
storage, but could be divided into rooms. Each side is entirely 
independent of the other, with separate lawns, walks, entrances, 
heating, etc. The two cellars are divided by a brick wall, and 


_ each has its laundry, furnace, coal-bin, and food-store room. 
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The house as it stands now, in its fresh white paint and green 
blinds, facing the street with the sturdy dignity of the old village 
houses of New England, gives one little suggestion of its barn 
days. Inside there is none, save a possible faint odor of hay in 
the attic rafters. The rooms, with their refined, simple Colonial 
mantels and moldings, their two-paneled mahogany doors and 
small-paned windows, make an admirable setting for the charm- 
ing old furniture and china, the books and pictures, and treasure- 
trove of European and Oriental journeys with which they are 
happily furnished. 

The smaller barn, shown in the sketch, stood in the same neigh- 
borhood. The site of it was needed in opening a new street, so it 
was moved a short distance, after the shed in the rear, which was 
in poor condition, was torn down. The building that remained 
was 24 ft. x 24ft. This space was divided, on the first floor, into 
a dining-room, kitchen and hall, with two chambers, bath and 
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neutral paper of 


The new part of the house was utilized for a living- 
room on the first floor and two chambers on the second. 


sewing-room, above. Anaddition 14x 24ft. 
was built, carrying on the same wall and 
roof lines, and making a house of 38 x 24 ft. 
This new part was utilized for a living- 
room on the first floor and two chambers 
on the second. A veranda, 10x 16 ft., 
with a sleeping porch above, was added 
to the living-room end of the house, but 
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torn down and an addition built. 


to make the most of view and sun. 
one commands some of the view and sun. 

This house, like the other, has white-painted woodwork. The hall and 
dining-room are papered alike in a fabric paper of a neutral effect obtained 
by a deft combination of several colors. 
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This barn was used as a starting point for the house above. 
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winter when the trees, which give it summer shade, are bare. 
fireplace that you face as you enter. 
other a glass door opening on the veranda. 
room, toward the north, are low book-shelves, above which are two small 
windows framing lovely glimpses of the old apple trees on the grassy slope 
that rises behind the house to a wooded hill-top. 

The hillside site of this house is one of its charms, giving it a picturesque 
background as well as wide views over a pleasant valley to distant wooded 
hills, and the windows, in spite of their look of formal placing, are arranged 
The rooms, too, are so placed that each 


the same tone but a little lighter. 
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The shed in the rear was 
The barn was divided on the first floor into a dining- 


room, kitchen and hall, with two chambers, bath and sewing-room above. 
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The rooms, with their refined, simple Colonial mantels and moldings, their two paneled ma- 
bogany doors and small paned windows, make an admirable setting for the charming old furni- 
ture and china, the books and pictures with which they are happily furnished. 


set back from the front so as not to cut off much sunshine and 


view. 

So the little barn grew into a pleasant house. As in the other case, it 
has the old New England look in proportions and detail. The front, with 
its regularly spaced windows, has over the door a charming little porch 
with curved top and latticed sides. One enters a pretty little hall, with 
the stairway at the back. On the right is a dining-room, which faces, as 
all canny dining-rooms do, the sun at breakfast time. Across the hall is 
the living-room, whose front and side windows flood it with sunshine in 


pact convenience. 
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There is a 


On one side of it is a window, on the 
Across the back end of the 


The living-room has a plain 
The four pleasant bed- 
rooms and the little sewing-room have pretty papers, chiefly in chintz 


effects, de- 
signs with 
small figures 
being chosen 
to suit the size 
of the rooms. 

The house, 
for its size and 
cost, is very 
well fitted 
with conveni- 
ences, and 
well planned 
to make work 
easy. Each 
bedroom has 
a closet fitted 
with a rod for 
hangers as 


well as with shelves and hooks, and there 
is a linen-closet in the upper hall. 
lower hall there is a coat-closet, under 
the stairs, which has a lavatory in it, and 
also serves for a passage to the kitchen. 
The kitchen is a capital example of com- 
The wall 
dining-room is fitted with a little broom 
closet, a china-closet with wooden doors 
on the kitchen side and glass in the 
dining-room, the lower part being drawers 
(Continued on page 215) 
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War-lTime Housing 


N the multiplicity of win-the-war 

slogans there is certainly a need of one 
that will include many. We are told 
that ships will win the war, that muni- 
tions, gas masks, all the supplies of a great 
army are necessary for victory. There is, 
however, a need that is vital to these 
needs, a crying necessity without which 
ships cannot be built, and munitions 
cannot be supplied. This need is proper 
and adequate housing accommodations 
for the great army of workers in govern- 
ment war plants. The fundamental war 
slogan is “Good Housing will win the 
war.” The house beautiful, the comfort- 
able and attractive home for workers, the 
symbol of stability and peace in this time 
of restlessness and conflict,—this will 
be the most important factor in bringing 
victory and peace. 

We were just beginning to grasp the 
importance of the housing problem when 
war came. This stupendous conflict has 
forced a clearer view by intensifying the 
need, it has speeded up our perceptions 
of housing as an essential, for both war- 
time and after war-time. War housing 
lays the emphasis on a constructive and 
permanent national asset which must be 
built side by side with the factories and 
ship yards. When the last shot has been 
fired and the men from the front come 
back to be greeted by the great army of 
workers at home there must be some- 
thing we can point to as a symbol and 
guarantee of the new era,—something to 
show that we have learned the greatest 
lesson of the war,—co-operation, getting 


By ELIZA J. NEWKIRK 
Sketches by Author 


together, the enrichment of the lives of 
many, not of the few. Housing, as we 
see it now is a war emergency. England 
saw it as such when she started her great 
schemes of town developments to provide 
for munition workers. She has gone 
further now, she sees housing as a peace 
emergency, and her architects and city 
planners and housing experts are at work 
on a plan to provide houses for the men 
returning from the war, so that they may 
immediately be absorbed in the life of 
the nation. 

America has long been the most pro- 
gressive nation in the development of 
the comfortable house,—in sanitation, 
heating, lighting, and that ingenuity in 
planning that makes for comfort and 
convenience. She needs to learn nowthat 
the word “house” or “housing” means 
more than the effort of an individual archi- 
tect to provide for an individual client, it 
means good streets and parks, and play- 
grounds; it means opportunities for social 
recreation, the influences of the church 
and the school, centres for the arts, drama, 
music and the dance;—all those features 
cf normal community life that the Eng- 
lish call “the amenities.” The war has 
applied’ a new valuation to all these 
things,—the cost of production is no 
longer the cost of the plant, proper hous- 
ing of the machinery, it includes now the 
housing and protection of the human 
machinery without which all the rest 
is useless. The necessity for adequate 
housing provisions has now reached the 
ear of the American Government and 
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brought about the first appropriations 
from Congress. The public also has 
begun to realize the intimate connection 
that exists between the livable house and 
victory on the battlefield. Our prob- 
lems in America are distinctly our own, 
and must be solved by our own archi- 
tects and town planners, but it is stimu- 
lating to look at the work of our allies, 
France and England, in this field, and 
see what we can learn from their successes 
and failures in urban and rural housing. 
France, we are told, has taken an ad- 
vanced stand in regard to housing stand- 
ards and the application of town planning 
principles to the rebuilding of her dev- 
astated areas, but such work is, of neces- 
sity, still in project. With regard to 
conditions in towns and cities remote from 
the battle line France has taken active 
steps. With a courage born of present 
need and future vision she has destroyed 
in many of her southern towns, such as 
Limoges and Marseilles, acres of tene- 
ments, and has gone ahead in spite of the 
war with the process of rebuilding these 
districts according to the up-to-date 
modern city planning ideal. England 
has made as drastic changes within her 
cities, and .considers the tenement now 
as a “mere temporary expedient where 
special problems exist, as, for example, in 
certain areas of London and Liverpool,” 
and looks forward to eliminating it en- 
tirely in favor of the small dwelling. 
When France lost her iron and coal 
areas, the heaviest burden of war produc- 
tion fell, of necessity, on England, and 
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forced a sudden and sweeping expansion 
quite different in scale and character 
from the gradual readjustment in the 
war-making industries in France. Some 
similarity exists between the problem 
that confronted England at the outbreak 
of the war and our situation—a similarity 
in shortage of houses and necessity for 
action. England, however, had the ad- 
vantage over America in the amount of 
valuable experience she had behind her, 
in various established bodies, such as the 
Local Authorities and the Local Govern- 
ing Boards, equipped to put through 
model housing schemes, and in recent 
important legisla- 
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as a nucleus to that development of 
planting which the English consider one 
of the most important of the “amenities.” 
It is hard to believe that this group of 
houses has not been established in its 
congenial setting for decades rather than 
these few years of war-time. 

At the beginning of the war in the first 
overwhelming demand for accommoda- 
tion for munition workers, England 
made the mistake into which we are in 
constant danger of falling—that of 
erecting temporary buildings. She soon 
discovered that except in the case where 
speed in erection was the vital considera- 
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housing of operatives rested, for the most 
part, in the hands of those industrial 
corporations who had the capital and 
the willingness to use that capital for 
housing, or in the hands of speculative 
builders who ventured to build only 
when there were prospects of a generous 
return. The results of this latter class, 
it is needless to state, have been generally 
failures,—the constantly increasing de- 
mands for better living conditions have 
practically thrown the speculative builder 
out of the business of low-cost houses. 
The industrial corporations, on the other 
hand, have zccomplished remarkable 
results in various 
localities. Prima- 











tion on the subject 7 
in the Housing and 
Town Planning 
Act of 1909. She 
had before the war 
watched experi- 
ments of twokinds, 
the ‘‘garden city,” 
such as Port Sun- 
light, founded by 
Sir William Lever 
for the workers in 
his soap factory, 


ae rily interested as 
they have been in 
production and 
profit, they have 
recognized proper 
housing as an in- 
dispensable asset 
to thisend. Such 
anestablished con- 
cern as the Indus- 
trial Service and 
Equipment Com- 
pany with its 
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First Garden City 
Limited, and the 
“garden suburb,” 
of which Hamp- 
stead Gardens is the most striking exam- 
ple. The people of England had been 
roused to interest in the problem of 
housing by these examples and by stim- 
ulating books on the subject. The Gar- 
den City Association had studied con- 
tinental problems, and started schemes 
for private and co-operative companies. 
It was a good background for war activ- 
ities. England was prepared. 

The first sketch illustration shows how 
England put her knowledge to good ac- 
count at Well Hall, Eltham, Kent, a 
town built about a mile from Woolwich. 
When it was realized that the enormous 
scale of operation in housing necessary in 
war-times and the increased price of labor 
and material made the former private or 
co-operative financing impossible, Eng- 
land stepped in as the landlord, solved 
the problem of rising land values by 
buying the land it needed at its pre-war 
valuation, and erected, in most cases, 
houses of permanent character and artis- 
tic merit. Well Hall is a permanent 
government operation in housing. There 
have been built in it some sixteen hun- 
dred houses of four types, from two to 
four rooms each with bath, also stores 
and the public buildings necessary for a 
good-sized town. The sketch shows the 
picturesque layout of the winding roads 
bordered by the English traditional type 
of house set close to the road with its 
gardens behind. Advantage has evi- 
dently been taken in this particular case 
of the opportunity to keep the old trees 
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tion it was far wiser to put up buildings 
of a permanent character, expecially 
since the difference in price between the 
two types was slight when account was 
taken of all the costs of drainage, roads, 
water supply and other necessities. At 
Gretna, as illustrated in the sketch, the 
English architect and town planners hit 
upon an idea which secured a certain 
flexibility in housing for the war-time 
emergency and yet in no way militated 
against the ultimate use of the buildings 
as small cottage units in peace times. 
This scheme was to take groups of cot- 
tages and connect them with temporary 
corridors and use them during war-time 
congestion as hostels, or dormitory groups 
for men or women. By omitting the 
partitions between rooms these cottage 
shells were made to accommodate many 
beds for single lodgers, while at the same 
time they preserved all the essential 
features that would convert them event- 
ually into permanent family cottages. 
When we turn from these stimulating 
and instructive examples that England 
has set before us, to face our own prob- 
lems in America, we find that our back- 
ground for war housing is not entirely 
without its lessons. We have for many 
years been trying to correct the evils of 
congestion and bad housing by restrictive 
legislation. The evil has not seemed 
pressing enough to force on us those 
positive steps in legislation which will 
make new conditions, rather than seek 
to remodel the old. Before the war the 





try is setting a 
standard of hous- 
ing of which Amer- 
icans may be proud. Thedrawing of a group 
of houses for that company reproduced in 
this article shows not only care for the 
convenience and comfort of the families 
that will occupy the houses, but attention 
to those elements of charm in design and 
composition which will enhance the joy 
of living and make the houses attractive 
homes. A study of the problem in the 
particular locality where this type of 
house is to be erected convinced the cor- 
poration that from the outset provision 
should be made for the inevitable “ flivver”’ 
as well as the family. The plan is 
to arrange the driveways for the future 
groups of garages, although at first their 
site will be merely indicated by a lattice. 

One state, Massachusetts, has been a 
pioneer in establishing the principle of 
state aid and creating a state department, 
the Homestead Commission, for building 
houses. The result of their first practical 
housing proposition is indicated in the ' 
sketch of two houses built recently at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, by Kilham and 
Hopkins, Architects. The single and 
semi-detached houses shown have living- 
rooms and kitchens combined, small 
parlors which may be used as additional 
bedrooms, and, on the second floor, two 
bedrooms and a bath. The houses are 
for sale on easy monthly payments. 

If one would see a stirring example of a 
great industrial village now building in 
America under Government financing, 
establishing a national precedent in our 
country, one should go to Bristol, Penn- 
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sylvania. There, under the supervision 
of Mann and MacNeille, architects and 
town planners, the new buildings are 
rising rapidly to house thousands of ship- 
yard workers at the plant of the Merchant 
Shipbuilding Corporation. The scene 
gives the effect of a great moving picture. 
First there are single houses, varied enough 
in type and placing to give an effect of 
pleasing variety and _picturesqueness. 
These are completed and there are signs 
of life inside each one. The interiors are 
comfortable and convenient, with living- 
room, dining-room and kitchen on the 
first floor, and above three bedrooms 
with two windows in each giving a cross 
draught, ample closet space, and a well- 
appointed bathroom. 

Outside these houses the workmen 
were spreading the new street like a 
river held in bounds by the curving curb. 
Beyond these single houses were groups 
of houses, three or four or more under 
one roof. All of these were provided 
with porches in the front and small stoops 
at the back. There was promise, too, in 
the bare stretches of land around the 
houses, for there were signs that read 
“Give the Grass a Chance to Grow.” 

The wonder of the town did not end 
with the promise of the gardens, for be- 
yond these occupied houses stretched a 
vast reach of building in all stages of 
construction. You could see at the far- 
thest point the masons at work on the 
cellars, then nearer the carpenters busy 
on the framing, then the roofers laying 
the slates, and, nearest, rows of build- 
ings where exteriors were completed and 
carpenters and finishers were busy inside. 
The building trades were following each 
other at top speed. One had the impres- 
sion that here was a great drive to estab- 
lish peace and the symbol of peace, the 
home, and that there would be no ceasing 
until the work was accomplished, once 
and for all. 

The layout of the village is most in- 
genious. “ The progression in design and 
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/ wire. 
placement in ratio to nature of occupancy 
and income of tenant is exceedingly in- 
teresting and worthy of comment. First, 
the single common laborers, nearest the 
plant and occupying the least expensive 
quarters; next, the married common 
laborers in attractive apartment groups, 
offering economy in accordance with 
income; next, the mechanics in individ- 
ual houses, but built in group form to 
attain economy, and finally the high- 
grade apartments and individual houses 
for foremen and superintendents, whose 
incomes are larger.” 

It is the pressure of war conditions that 
has changed the problem of housing from 
one of individual, corporation, or state 
interest to one of national and interna- 
tional importance. The United States 
Government, after long delays in Con- 
gress, has recognized this importance by 
its appropriations. The great labor turn- 
over at the shipping yards and factories 
caused by lack of houses and poor trans- 
portation facilities has shown the truth 
of the statement recently made by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
that the proper housing of the workman 








Two houses built recently in 
Lowell, Mass. 
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is the most necessary thing to be done to 
win the war. The benefit of good hous- 
ing, however, will not stop here. Those 
who can look beyond the present issue 
and see the future peace realize that there 
is a deeper significance in the Govern- 
ment housing than shows in the output 
of ships or munitions. They see the 
possibility of the establishment of a new 
standard of houses by the Government, 
—a standard that every private concern 
or state department will have to live up 
to or surpass in the future. They see 
the lessening of the menace of landlord- 
ism and the revival of the home-owning 
instinct of the race, a vital asset to any 
nation. Above all they have the hope 
that community housing will be an expres- 
sion of a new social and economic ideal, 
an architectural development that will 
be as significant of the temper of the 
times, as Rheims Cathedral was of the 
age that built it. It is in the power of 
America to make war-time housing set a 
standard for peace-time housing so that 
the future will express concretely in the 
form of co-operative communities, its 
conception of democracy. 
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Proper housing bas been recognized by the Industrial Service and Equipment Service Company as an indispensable asset. 
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How Are You Using Your Parksr 


The Women’s City Club of Bosion 
Received Permission to Turn a Por- 






























tion of the Common into Gardens 
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These patriotic young 
workers never sawa 
garden until this year. 
They have entered the 
work with enthusiasm. 
In fact, so intensive is 
their appreciation that 
the supervisor oftentimes 
has to apply the brake to 
their fervid efforts. 


Boston Common was once 
a cow pasture and now 
sportsa Biddy. Itis safe 
to say that no other lays 
an egg within a hundred 
yards of the State House. 
Apparently she appreci- 
ates the honor thus be- 
stowed upon her —judg- 
ing from her pose. 





Boy scouts and boys of all nationalities as to names, but American only in spirit. 
Six weeks after this picture was taken farmers opened their eyes with astonishment at 
the truly marvelous vegetables grown on this plot. If there was a weed lurking any- 
where it must have been too small to sce, else the boys would have run it down. 








The little garden here in the foreground is divided in 
quarters, each quarter being the size an ordinary child can 
reasonably cultivate in spare time. It is astonishing what 
a quantity of green stuff can be raised by the boys and girls 
in such a small space 


One of the five houses on the Common where visiiors flock 

by the thousands and where information on countless vital 

things can be had for the asking. There 1s no ground out- 

side and no space inside but what is doing its bit. These 
houses are playing to capactty. 





Some Homes In Lordship Manor 


OMETIMES you hear the phrase, 
KJ “Now you have got it, what are you 
going to do with itr’” It applies to any 
number of things but it might well be 
said of the housing problem. Vast num- 
bers of people have been housed in the 
last few freakish years by government, 
state and city, and it might be of interest 
to know, “now they have them, what 
have they done with them?” 

A most satisfying answer can be found 
in the new dwellings put up by the Bridge- 
port Housing Company in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Some ex- 


These Attractive Little Rooms Will Offer Many 
Valuable Suggestions to Owners of Small Houses 


By HARRY I. SHUMWAY 


rooms were nearly always of good size, 
and frequently the dining-rooms were of 
generous dimensions. 

The arrangement of rooms, too, was in 
all cases so excellent that every inch 
counted for something. There were no 
waste spaces to be found anywhere, and 
things that usually take up much valuable 
space, such as stairways, were made to 
fairly crawl into themselves. Even the 
hot water tanks in some instances were 
placed horizontally and close to the ceiling 
so as not to take up any room in the lower 


part of the kitchen. Countless little de- 
tails of a labor-saving and space-sav- 
ing nature have been most successfully 
worked into these admirable dwellings by 
the architects in so unostentatious a man- 
ner that you really don’t feel you are in a 
small house at all. 

Given the excellent shell, what goes 
into it is the interesting thing. It would 
appear that of the several houses visited 
in Lordship Manor, the occupants have 
taken up the general idea where the de- 
signers of the houses left off, and in a most 

satisfactory way. Let us 





teriors of these houses 
were shown in the April 
number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL. The com- 
pany has succeeded in 
giving to the public houses 
of beauty and utility be- 
yond the usual run of this 
type of dwelling. 

There are several groups 
of these houses in Bridge- 
port and perhaps the pret- 
tiest group is found in a 
suburb a short distance 
out from the city called 
Lordship Manor. All of 
the photographs shown 
here were taken in this 
section. 

The houses in this group 
are built of brick with white 
trimmings. Several plans 
having been used, no effect 
of sameness is apparent 
except in the material. 
They are so very cleverly 








One of the things found in all these houses is the small space taken up by the stairways. 
This charming living-room has for an outlook part of Long Island Sound. Mahogany 
furniture upholstered in tapestry gives a rich touch to the room. 


go into the first one on the 
corner, and see for our- 
selves what can be done 
with a home which many 
New Englanders would 
call a toy house. 

The first impression 
gathered on opening the 
front door is a pleasant 
one, and one is surprised 
at the size of the hall. 
The stairs are cleverly ar- 
ranged so as to take up 
very little space. The 
walls, instead of being 
papered, are painted a 
delicate shade of green and 
the stair posts are white. 
A small alcove and seat 
are just inside the door to 
the right, and to this seat 
is attached the telephone, 
which does away with a 
table for that purpose and 
permits of sitting while 
talking. There is room for 





arranged that those which 
are exactly alike do not 
come together. The posi- 
tion of the doors and 
porches are changed about 
so that the whole presents 
a most pleasing view. 

Of course they are small. : 
A large house would be out ] 
of the question for a de- 
velopment of this kind. 
But this very smallness 
gives a quaint and charm- 
ing character to them. 
One feels like moving right 
in, they have such an in- 
viting look. 

However, if they look 
small on the outside, they 
are a bit deceiving in this 
respect. While some of the 
rooms seen were not by any 
means large, the living- 
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A cozy living-room in a five-room house. 
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three well-chosen pieces of 
furniture in the hall—the 


of mahogany. 

Just off the hall and 
with a southwestern ex- 
posure, is the dining-room, 
small but attractive. I[n- 
stead of the all too com- 
mon cumbersome dining- 
room table, a pretty one 
of the gate leg variety done 
in dull finished mahogany 
is used. The few chairs 
and small table for the 
tea things complete the 
furnishings and leave 
ample space to get about. 
From the windows one 
gets a splendid view of 
a part of the bay. Withal 
this is a most attractive 
little room in which to 


chair, table and mirror, all 
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are tolerated. 


A spick and span kitchen in one of the five-room houses, where no waste steps 
The absence of useless furniture is a pleasing feature 


The generous cupboard and closet in the corner is built in and its capacity is 
ample—more than ample for what it will probably hold this vear. 
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Black and white does not adequately portray the charm of this little bedroom in { not he 
the house-top. Mahogany furniture, a good rug, and bright wall paper and — room with 
curtains make it a cheery room. 


breakfast or dine, with its charming 
outlook. 

On the other side of the hall is the really 
generous living-room, and as charming a 
place as one could wish in which to read 
or idle before the fire. A real honest fire- 
place is on one side, one that burns wood, 
too. The single table in the room car- 
ries entertainment in the way of good 
magazine reading and the charm of the 
fragrant weed. At one side are book- 
cases done to match the trim. All the 
furniture is of dull finished mahogany with 
the exception of the leather chairs. 

The kitchen is at the back of the house 
and is reached from the dining-room. 
An efficient and trim little kitchen it is, 
too. The walls are painted a light green 
shade. A pantry connects 
the dining-room and the kitchen. A gas 
range is used for cooking. 

On the second. story are the two bed- 
rooms, and the sloping roof kindly con- 
sents to add to the coziness of these rooms 
in giving them the shape a small bedroom 


ZOC yd-sized 


ought tohave. These rooms are papered, 
a light blue, figured design being used. 
The furniture is dull finished mahogany, 
and while not antique, follows the Colo- 
nial lines. 

One cannot but be impressed with 
these really livable quarters. The out- 
side of the house is deceiving; it gives the 
idea of such a small place. And we have 
found that five comfortable rooms are 
contained in it. 

A visit to several other houses in the 
same group was productive of just as 
pleasing an impression. [n each one was 
found evidence of good taste and some 
very interesting rooms were worked out. 

These houses were not intended for the 
low-paid worker. Other groups have 
been built which rent for a reasonable 
figure, but Lordship Manor answers the 
demand for a dwelling for the skilled 
mechanic or well-paid workman. These 
houses rent for $38 and $40 per month. 

The company is formulating a plan 
whereby the occupants can purchase the 


r bedroom near the roof, this one all in light blue and white. For a 
a single window thts light color scheme is undoubtedly the most 
successful one that could be selected. 


houses by a convenient method of pay- 
ment. This plan will carry with it the 
unique feature of an exchange of houses. 
That is, a person paying for and living 
in a four- or five-room house might wish 
one of six rooms and the company will 
permit of this change. Details were not 
worked out in full this Spring, but un- 
doubtedly are by now. 

This is a type of house that seems to 
have been neglected, and certainly not 
because of any lack of demand. Nearly 
all housing developments have been for 
low or medium paid workmen, with more 
or less striving at something artistic. 
But this little group of houses strikes a 
new note and offers something worth- 
while to a different class of tenant. That 
it has been with good results is proven by 
the houses described here. 

It looks as if this thriving little group 
of new homes would soon grow into a 
community of its own, and one that 
would be a credit to the municipality. 


Continued on paze 215) 








A Quaint and Simple Little Dutch Colonial House 


et Planned and Built by 


®, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Orrell, Jr., 
of Newton Centre, Mass. 
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i ESIRING avery small house, both 
] for the sake of economy, in build- 
' CC :. Se ing and upkeep and so as to minimize 
7 Z ce : The al the work of taking care of it, we decided 
; 3 == ge ale _ ona simple Dutch Colonial. The low 
roof, which seems to bring the house 
into closer relation with its surround- 
ings and settings, was particularly in 
keeping with the ideals close to our 
hearts. And the color scheme is one 
which we worked out most carefully. 
The shingles are stained with Old Vir- 
ginia White—and the roof moss green. 
Both the shutters, which are of clover 
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The entrance and latticed porch of this home were both copied from a small house once shown 


in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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leaf design, and the doors are dark green. Then 
the short brick walk, bordered by a box hedge, gives 
just the finishing touch of color. 

There is the same cheerful atmosphere inside our 
little home as outside. The interior is finished en- 
tirely in ivory enamel and the doors are of dark 
mahogany with glass knobs. All the floors, with 
the exception of the one in the kitchen, are quar- 
tered oak. 

Our living-room extends the full length of the 
house and is papered a dull yellow, the bright cre- 
tonne draperies giving the needed color and con- 
trast. The dining-room looks out on the main 
street and really seems twice its actual size on ac- 
count of the porch which opens right off the side. 
This room has white panelling with dull blue grass- 
cloth paper above. The color scheme is carried out 
by the old blue platters, which we were fortunate 
enough to have and which we have hung on the walls. 
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There is an atmosphere of 










peace and cheeriness to wel- 
come you as you come into the 
house in the evening after the 


long day’s work in the City. 











The living-room with its 
~ ; ir? a ray! } 
Colonial fireplace is a joy! 
The light pours into this room b 4 
through the many windows, Fone FT) J 
. . . . 7 5 ¢ ‘ esas 
making it exceptionally bright ; | 2 
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and cheery. 
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Practical Garden Talks 


No. 7. Permanent Garden Structures and the Right Use of Rustic Work 
By ELIZABETH EDDY NORRIS 


f° 


N the face of the ter- 
rible suffering and 
unfathomable sorrow 
caused by this war, it 
may seem selfishly super- 
ficial to dwell upon any 
benefit derived from it. 
But in this life— this 
“trial by _ existence,” 
there is no new birth 
without the agony of 
travail. It is also true 
that no suffering borne 
for the right is without 
fruit. In this case not 
the smallest of the ben- 
efits already evident is 
the present practise of 
economy, that perfect 
adjustment of means to 
an end. Let us hope it 
will continue after the removal of the immediate cause which 
opened our eyes to the wickedness of wastefulness. 

With economy reinstated in its honorable place, we Americans 
are well started on the way of correcting our mistakes arising 
from the immature valuations of a young and prodigiously grow- 
ing people. We can learn to take the far view, to reject a mo- 
mentary good for the lasting gain of the fundamentally right and 
enduring. 

With the interpretation of the value of life changed from its 
temporary and local expression in matter, to its everlasting and 
universal significance as undying spirit, we are set free from the 
bondage of time and place and from poverty therein. 

It is a significant fact that all real value is a product of individ- 
ual purpose personally worked out. So we garden-makers, 
whether rich or poor, stand on common ground. Indeed, the 
possession of great wealth (rather than the lack of it) is likely to 
become a handicap. In proof of this, witness the many gardens, 
both public and private, costing thousands in their yearly up- 
keep, which utterly lack the power to quicken the spirit and give 
that “spring forward”’ in the performance of our own task which 
the heart craves. This quality alone is vital, and this is the 
product of sincere first-hand effort, whether the medium of its 
expression be costly and rare or costless and common to all. 

In this matter of garden-structures, experience shows that 
there are materials comparatively inexpensive, and there are 
forms of construction so simple and so lasting as to afford a fit- 
ting and permanent provision for all needs. Each must deter- 
mine for himself the essentials for his own domain and concen- 
trate upon these without regard to fads and fashions, seeking 
only the most appropriate and most enduring. 


PERHAPS of all the mistakes in the making of our American 

homes, the toleration of the merely temporary has been the most 
disastrous to any accumulation of beauty. If each generation 
had contributed to the home-setting but one object of real worth 
—a gateway, a bit of stone flagging, a wall or a terrace, so well 
made as to defy the passage of time and weather, our living 
places would by this time present a far different aspect. 

This contenting ourselves with the whim of the moment, the 
“up-to-date” fancy, expressed in materials no more lasting than 
the form of their fashioning, makes of life a Sisyphean struggle— 
a doing only to do again with nothing achieved that is worth 
while! But perhaps someone says: “In this country the same 





One of the balustrades of the second bridge, showing how perfectly this simple form of rustic work 
combines with foliage while filling a practical need unobtrusively and permanently. 


family does not continue 
in the same place, so 
our children’s children 
cannot profit by what 
we do,’ —yes, but some- 
one’s children can! To 
many of us the chief 
charm of European 
gardens is the impres- 
sion they give of per- 
manence. You look in 
through the little door 
that opens from the 
highway; perhaps there 
is not a flower in sight, 
but the massive inclos- 
ing wall, the stone- 
paved entrance, the 
seat nearby, the terrace 
rising to the house 
level, the soft shade of 
trees under which a line of stepping-stones leads away, 
a bird carroling in the branches overhead,—“Ah, this is 
the garden”’ you say, and although thousands of miles from your 
own land, you feel a longing to enter in and be at home! And, 
indeed, if the owner chances to discern your wish, straightway you 
will be made to feel that this old scene of life exists at this particular 
moment for the sole purpose of ministering to your pleasure. 





THE aspect of permanence inseparable from these old-world 

gardens (wherein from long practise wisdom has been learned) 
is not such a natural, inevitable thing in our newer country; 
nevertheless we can make the objects necessary around our 
homes, whether the garden-walls, the bridges, or the garden- 
house, of an enduring beauty. Even if the “garden-wall” is a 
wire fence, the bridge a simple wooden structure, the “ garden- 
house’’ only a building for tools or for hens,—these can be so 
perfectly fitted to the place and to their uses, so “strong, seemly 
and graceful,”’ that like the essential adjuncts of the European 
dwelling, they almost make a garden in themselves. We re- 
member that a garden is not only a place in which to grow flowers, 
but first and always, it is an outdoor living-place. 

Furthermore, now that it has become still more difficult to 
secure reliable garden workers, we must have the kind of garden 
beauty which will persist summer and winter even though left 
almost wholly to Nature’s care. This beauty is largely depend- 
ent upon pleasing forms in the permanent structures. 

The Greek and Italian gardens, while markedly of this char- 
acter, do not supply the solution our climate and circumstances 
call for. Our reproductions of them, while often beautiful in 
themselves, are marred by a sense of incongruity. These 
“poems in stone” need the variety of evergreen foliage which 
abounds where they originated, and they do not well bear trans- 
planting to our wilder country with a genius so different. In- 
deed, we must evolve our own garden architecture, adapting, not 
copying, that of other countries. 

The very character of our foliage, often of a feathery lightness 
rather than heavy and dense, in many cases forbids the installing 
in its midst of the classic columns of the Greek temple—so beau- 
tiful where the surroundings warrant its presence. In many of 
our scenes the introduction of the Italian pergola strikes a false 
note. As far as the eye can reach, its surroundings must be 
recreated if harmony is to result; otherwise, beautiful as it may 
be, it is but a waif, astray from languorous, sun-steeped Italy. 
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The mistake of using rustic work in this way on a house 
of brick and plaster is at once evident. 
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Rustic work spoiled in the making. Its use bere ts 
appropriate but it has been poorly carried out. 








We have our own chance of beauty—our 
own foliage forms, our own surface con- 
tours, our own atmosphere. Let us study 
these; we shall find that they hold for us all 
that we crave. 

We of the Northern States, especially, 
must become intimate friends with Jack 
Frost; we must learn his ways, or our stone- 
work will tumble down and our most prized 
floral treasures will dissolve in his grasp. 

While we are forced to take extra precau- 
tions, we have also great compensations, for 
the frost works for us and with us more 
than against us. Remember our native 
flowers! So beautiful, that long before we 
as a people thought much about them, 
Europe quoted in its choicest lists of impor- 
tations, “Plants from North America.” 
Then, too, if our permanent garden struc- 
tures are right, the frost and the snow will make the garden 
in winter quite as lovely as in summer. 

Because of the deciduous character of much of our garden 
material, giving months of bare tree trunks and leafless branches, 
the right kind of rustic work in the right place is to be com- 
mended. Yet we hesitate to make even this qualified assertion, 
since rustic work can be so grotesque and meaningless. | can 
think of no scene in which combinations of scraggly branches and 
tortured-looking knots should have a place. By “rustic work” 
| mean the use of a rot-proof wood in its natural bark, like red 
cedar. When the things needed—bridge, balustrades, vine- 
poles, garden shelters, rear gateways or screens, are closely com- 
panioned by trees,—then the slender, pink-brown columns of 
red cedar unite harmoniously with all the rest. 





CLOSE to the house, with its formal lines and surfaces, the 

usual planed and painted pine is more appropriate. But at the 
rear of even a small garden when trees are present, a garden 
house or arches or seats of red cedar are not out of place. 

One reason for the use of this form of garden furnishing (aside 
from its unobtrusive fitness), is its lastingness and the fact that 
it does not have to be painted. When certain usual demands, 
like frequent painting and repairing of garden accessories, and 
in the garden itself, the constant cutting of edges and setting in 
of plants—when these can be eliminated without lessening the 
beauty of the garden, then we have economy well illustrated 
the perfect adjustment of the smallest means to the best end. 

Our Garden House, reached from Oak Knoll, (the wild-flower 
garden across the brook) by a rustic bridge and from the other 
side of the grounds by a path along a terrace, is built above the 
spring which gives the house and barn their water supply. 

In the old days, this water was collected in a stoned reservoir, 
about ten feet in diameter and as many deep, built before the 
memory of anyone now living. — Its wall was falling and sediment 
had washed in. The water had always been highly prized and 





















One has the comfort of knowing that this red 
cedar gate to the orchard will hang true the rest 
of one’s lifetime 





the chemist, to whom we sent a sample for 
analysis, pronounced it “as pure as could 
be found.” Accordingly we planned to 
relay the reservoir so solidly that it should 
last another hundred years, building in, at 
the same time, eight posts for an octagonal 
structure which should afford protection 
for the water, while providing a needed 
garden house. The old wall was first taken 
down to a solid foundation and the sedi- 
ment removed, leaving a clean, sand bottom 
through which bubbled two clear streams. 
The stones were then relaid in Portland 
cement and carried to a height of sixteen 
inches above the surface of the ground. 
Two four-inch drain tiles, set in opposite 
sides of the stonework just above the sod, 
provide for the free circulation of air 
above the water. The outer ends of 
these tiles are covered with copper screening to keep out 
small intruders. The eight posts are of red cedar, nine 
and a half feet long and seven and a half inches in diameter 
at the butt, and are set in the wall to a depth of three 
feet. They are placed with an interval of forty-four inches be- 
tween centres and rise six feet six inches above the top of the 
stonework, thus forming the uprights of the structure. 
Branches of cedar, three inches in diameter, are carried horizon- 
tally from post to post six inches below the tops, thus binding 
the uprights together in the octagon. A cedar rafter, five inches 
in diameter at the larger end and tapering to three and a half at 
the smaller extremity, is carried from each upright post to a 
centrepiece of pine, turned in the necessary octagonal shape and 
fitted with sockets to hold the rafters. This “key block” is fin- 
ished on the top with a ball as a finial and on its under side— 
which is visible from within the house—with a flattened rosette 
or “boss.” The rafters are bound together, at the points of 
their intersection with the uprights, by cedar cross-bars four 
inches in diameter placed horizontally from rafter to rafter. 
The spaces between the rafters are filled with cedar two and one 
half inches in diameter. 

The stone wall, twenty inches wide at the top, is finished with 
flat stones, selected for their beauty and suitability, to form a 
seat. Fourteen inches above the seat a back is provided by 
branches of four-inch cedar set horizontally between the uprights. 
The floor is of narrow plank, planed and carefully matched but 
left unnailed to facilitate access to the water if occasion requires. 

On the southern side of this Garden House we planted Wistaria 
and Woodbine to run up the posts and festoon the rafters. At 
the northern corner, near the terrace path, a Hercules’ Club was 
set, because its plume-like foliage, growing above the line of 
vision, would not shut out the view. 

In this way we secured a permanent reservoir for our water 
supply, and at the same time gained a pleasant garden feature. 
Solid in construction, yet light in effect, it blends with the tree 
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trunks, vines and shrubs of its neighborhood. The 
Garden Brook, coming down through the meadow 
above and flowing around its southern side, sings 
its sweetest at this spot. It is a delightful place in 
which to read or work. A little table is kept here to 
hold the tea-tray or books, and light grass-cushions 
hang in the hall always ready for use in our frequent 
visits here. 

Our driveway crosses the garden brook twice, so 
requiring two bridges. The balustrades of these are 
made of red cedar in a simple design as shown in the 
illustration. Blending as they do with the near-by 
trees, they do not stand out in forlorn nakedness, 
even in winter when the surrounding verdure has 
vanished—the best test of the true garden quality in 
our climate. 

Another important garden need, best provided 
for by red cedar, is that of the posts upon which 





the copper wire 1S strung in training gooseberries These balustrades of red cedar, uniting as they do with the near-by trees, do not stand out in for- 
espalier, and in growing the briar fruits in straight 


lorn nakedness, even in winter when the surrounding verdure has vanished. 


Almost as distasteful as the use 
of the evil-looking twists and snarls 
of misshapen branches, is the em- 
ployment of too slender and too few 
poles in the construction of rustic 
arbors and screens. For in leafless 
winter these will have a meager, 
futile, cobwebby look, quite con- 
trary to the solid, made-for-always 
character the true gardener demands 
for the support and defense of his 
life-long friends, the vines and shrubs 
and trees so comfortingly “growing 
on”’ with him. 






















A view of the Garden Home, reached from 
Oak Knoll—the wild flower garden across 
the brook—by a rustic bridge. 

















A scene in a garden of the natural order where balance and harmony have 
been sought without formality. 


even rows. To “put in a few raspberries and blackberries’ 
and leave them to take care of themselves is to get in 
return more trouble than berries. When rightly managed 
and attended to at the proper time, these delicious garden 
products can be had in abundance at a small cost in 
money and labor. Red cedar for the necessary training is 
invaluable. 








Helpful Books on War Gardens 


The Readers’ Service Will Be Glad to Order These Books For You 


HoME VEGETABLE GARDENING 
By F. F. Rockwell 
A concise book on home vegetable gardening 
that alsoincludes the growing of berries and fruit. 
Books of this kind usually treat the subject in 
an encyclopedic way, telling what vegetables 
there are and what pests are likely to attack 
them, and so on, giving far too much infor- 
mation of this kind and not enough for the 
man who wants to establish a vegetable garden 
on his suburban lot for family use. 
Price, $1.25 net. 


How To MAKE THE GARDEN Pay 

By Edward Morrison and Charles Thomas Brues 

“How to Make the Garden Pay” was writ- 
ten this year by two experienced and success- 
ful gardeners to meet the demands for a book 
of absolutely simple, helpful, and non-technical 
information. It is a volume that will make 
efficient vegetable raising easy for a man who 
has never before handled a hoe, while its sug- 
gestions for intensive cultivation will give even 
the experienced gardener many new and use- 
ful ideas Price, 75 cents net. 


Save It For WINTER 


By Frederick Frye Rockwell 

A practical book for housekeepers wanting 
to save food, and for those planting vegetable 
gardens who want to know the best things to 
plant. Full directions, with explanatory pic- 
tures and diagrams of the best methods of 
canning, pickling, preserving and storing, and 
—what is more important—of dehydrating or 
drying, the latest approved method of food 


preservation. Price, $1.00 net. 
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At Your Service 





Come To Us With Your Problems — Nothing Is Too Difficult— Nothing Too Much Trouble 


41SS READERS’ SERVICE has had a vaca- 
tion since the last number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL went to press and it has been a 
very useful vacation because it has given her 
time to think hard and get a sort of perspec- 
tive on things. A perspective is a difficult 
thing to get when you are right up close to 
your work all the time. You haveto goa little 
way off once in a while in order to see clearly. 

The result of Miss Readers’ Service’s vacation is'a determin- 
ation to make the Department into a real War Service. A good 
many people are of the impression that just because house 
building and furnishing are expensive propositions now, they 
can’t do anything to their houses at all. That is a mistake and 
a big one. There are a lot of things we can do and should do 
in order to keep our homes looking fresh and cheerful. It 
isn’t necessary to spend much money but only to spend a little 
wisely. Or if we feel that we really can’t spend any at all— 
if all our nest eggs have gone into Liberty Bonds and Red 
Cross—then we can at least use a little ingenuity and freshen 
up the old curtains and upholstery or even change the furniture 
about for variety. 

Perhaps we can do as at least one lady in New York has done. 
Her table linen was giving out and she didn’t feel that she could 
purchase more at the present prices, so she took some very 
handsome linen sheets from her guest room, cut them up and 
hemmed them for table cloths and napkins. The result was 
astonishingly good. Another one of our readers who was in 
the same predicament about her table linen, bought a set of the 
new oil cloth doilies (they are a good deal better looking than 
they sound, too) for about $3.00 and used them for the family 
at breakfast and luncheon, thereby saving considerable wear and 
tear, besides laundry work, on her linens. These are only two 
instances of the hundred and one ways in which economies can 
be effected in these war times, but Miss Readers’ Service and 
her associates are on the lookout for short cuts every day and 
if they haven’t the solution of a problem at their finger tips 
when it comes in be assured they will find one. 

Well, to go on with Miss Readers’ Service’s notions about the 
Department, they are really all summed up and given form in 
the shape of a new house for which working drawings will be 
ready by the time this numberof THE House BEAUTIFULappears. 
It is called a War House, first because it is planned as simply 
and economically as a house can be planned and still be a house. 
There is one large room (26 by 133) which serves as combina- 
tion living-room, dining-room and kitchen, and in it there is a 
fireplace. Besides this are two bedrooms, each big enough for 
two single beds and the necessary dressers, etc., a bathroom and 
a fair sized hall. Of course there is a cellar, too. But the 
unique thing about this War House is that the roof is constructed 
on hinges, so that when the war is over and peace comes again to 
our land, the little house will open up its roof, take on another 
story, and become a Peace House. When this happens, the 
big combination room downstairs acquires a partition, dividing 
it into a dining-room and kitchen, the living-room moves over 
to the other side of the hall where the two bedrooms were, and 
takes down the partition there, at the same time adding to 
itself another fireplace, and the bathroom becomes a coat 
closet and lavatory. The new story comprises four good-sized 
bedrooms, with a spacious hall and bath, and above these is a 
large attic. 

This Peace House is just as complete and as architecturally 
sound as the War House. In fact, if you didn’t know about it 
you would think that each house had been designed quite inde- 
pendently of the other. The whole thing is made up on the 
unit plan—the War House comprising the first unit. The 





drawings have been made by a Boston architect and are as 
complete in every detail as those of House Beautiful Homes 
No. 1 or the Prize House. Miss Readers’ Service is going to 
arrange the blue prints so that you can buy just the War House, 
if you like, or just the Peace House. But the real idea is to 
buy both—and build the War House now. Sketch plans of 
this very unique idea are shown on another page of this issue, 
in the article by Mr. Putnam, but there are all sorts of com- 
binations and permutations possible that don’t show on these 
sketches. In fact, this house is the most elastic structure we 
have ever seen and that is what makes it appeal particularly 
to Miss Readers’ Service. “It will fit so many people,” she 
Says. 

Another thing Miss Readers’ Service is doing these days is to 
get together all the helpful information she can about House 
Beautiful Homes No. 1, which she has been building this past 
year, and publish it in a book by itself. Then the Editorial 
Department is going to gather up the articles and illustrations 
on the house that have been running serially in The House Beau- 
tiful so that every bit of material we have on that house will be 
together under a separate cover. It will make an intensely 
interesting story, too, for anyone who is building or even think- 
ing about it, because there are so many valuable hints about 
construction, besides a lot of pictures showing each step in the 
process, from the digging of the cellar to putting on the last 
coat of paint. 

But the enterprise which is actually causing. Miss Readers’ 
Service to sit up nights and consume the proverbial black coffee, 
is a book of Questions and Answers which she is compiling from 
her varied experience as head of the Service Department. 
This is going to be an absolutely indispensible little book for 
everybody who has a home or ever expects to have one. Every 
conceivable question that such a person might ask is going to be 
answered in Miss Readers’ Service’s book—that is, of course, 
every question that isn’t so distinctly individual that not more 
than one person in a thousand would ever ask it. There will 
be questions and their answers on construction, both exterior 
and interior, on interior finishing and decorating of all kinds, 
gardens and grounds, and any number of odd things that per- 
haps would never occur to you unless you happened to run across 
them some day. In other words, this little book is going to be a 
regular compendium of information, but in a very convenient 
form, almost small enough to go into your pocket—one of those 
generous garden dress pockets anyway—so that you can refer 
to it without any trouble. There will be quite a few illustrative 
sketches, and a very complete index with cross references. 

We shall have more to say about this book in a later issue. 
Meanwhile, remember that there is a War Service at your dis- 
posal and that none of your problems is too big or too small to 
interest Miss Readers’ Service. Here is an example of the really 
big kind of problem which comes in. The head of the Exten- 
sion Bureau in one of our largest universities called personally 
the other day to ask if we could help him find a landscape 
architect to write up a subject which he particularly wanted to 
present in connection with one of his courses. He wanted a 
special kind of service and we were able to put him in touch 
with precisely the individual he needed for the work. 

Then again there are the interesting little personal problems 
which we have to solve for people. A bachelor on a sheep 
ranch in the West wrote to ask us how to group his pictures. 
His problem was a very satisfactory one to solve, for he gave 
us all the information we needed, to work it out intelligently. 
No problem can be solved successfully without a knowledge of 
particular conditions. So when you write in, be sure to give 
us all the details you can. It will help us to help you and 
save time for us both. 











Building Atmosphere Into the Home 


A Knowledge of Good Architectural Design As Weil As An Appreciation of Historical Architecture 
Is Necessary for the Preservation of Even the Most Simple and Unassuming Types of Colonial Design 


By RAWSON WOODMAN HADDON 


ANY factors enter into the 
M work of building a home that 
are not concerned, simply, 
with the work of designing or the 
mechanical processes that go into the 
building of the house, and we soon 
discover and realize that the design- 
ing and building of a house is, after 
all, but the first preliminary step in 
the establishment of a home. The 
house is important, of course, and if 
it is not just as it ought to be in 
every particular, the operation will 
be a complete failure. 

And it is of special importance be- 
fore you build, that you know just 
what you want your house to suggest 
in the way of newness or old-fash- 
ionedness, or an atmosphere of his- 
toric association, and you should also 
know how the result you wish can 
be secured. 

In the first place your house need 
not be old to possess what seems to 
be an atmosphere redolent with mem- 
ories of the good old days, and if you 
will but choose your architect with 
proper care, he will know how to 
give to your new home that atmos- 
phere which one well-known designer of colonial houses 
Wheeler Dow—calls the dramatic quality in architecture. 





Joy 


A good example of a colonial home which combines all of the 
three possible problems in building, that is, restoration, altera- 
tion and addition, is found in the residence of Mr. Herbert M. 
Baer, at Westport, Connecticut. 

Mr. Baer is an architect, who has designed some of the impor- 
tant buildings in New York City, and this house, in addition to 
the fact that it is of unusual interest as a work of restoration, is 








The gardens are filled with the bright and delightful flowers 
which were so popular in our grandmothers’ day. This path 
leads to Mr. Baer’s studio. 


Mr. Baer’s house is a genuine colonial one, built as nearly as careful investigation will show, in 1760. And this 
colonial spirit bas been retained in spite of very substantial alterations and additions which have been necessary. 
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also a good example of the interest 
that architects are taking in colonial 
houses and old gardens; that they, in 
a word, are taking in the building of 
not simply a house, but a home. In 
the accompanying illustrations you 
will notice how important a position 
Mr. Baer’s garden occupies in its re- 
lation to the house, and it may be 
pointed to as a successful example of 
how important it is for the architect 
to give his careful consideration to the 
small, but not unimportant, details 
that make country life pleasant. 
And the house is an example, also, of 
how great a knowledge of good archi- 
tectural design and how thorough an 
appreciation of historical architecture 
is necessary for the preservation of 
even the most simple and unassum- 
ing types of colonial design. 

No matter how successful the 
architectural design may be, you will 
find when your house is turned over 
to you by the builder all fresh and 
new, that the entire appearance of 
the work would not be exactly as 
you may have expected and some 
softening features will be needed to 
round out the operation to a final state of completeness. This 
final finishing touch will be the garden. 

You will probably find, if you look back on your own experi- 
ence, that there is or was somewhere, at some time or other, 
some one house, one in which you lived perhaps, or where you 
visited, which remains connected most firmly in your mind 
with the pleasant memories of cheerful home life. This house 
which you liked so much, was a house somewhere in the country 
surrounded by broad fields and great trees—or it may have been 
a house in a suburban village or town 
surrounded by these same things—but 
of course, to a smaller degree. Chances 
are that it was a frame house and 
it may have been a rather large one 
(at least, if your memory is of a 
house that you knew very, very long 
ago it will seem to you that it must 
have been an enormous one) and 
there were trees around it and flowers 
near the walls, and | am sure that 
under the row of trees, which were 
probably elms, that extended along 
the road, there was a white picket 
fence. 

Now if you are a true American and 
the fortunate possessor of the memory 
of that particular house, you may be 
sure the memory has been lingering 
around in your head and has, without 
your knowing it, or being conscious of 
it, been standing as your standard of 
mental comparison of what home ought 
to be. If it was an old house, “or if 
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Before Mr. Baer took possession of the Colontal House, this building was an old 
two-story stable. He has turned it into a most delightful studio. 


the house that is to be your home” is a colonial house 
(restored), so much the better. 

We, in America, are realizing more and more nowadays, the 
charming possibilities of the frame house. Material is more and 
more commanding our interest and the attention of our archi- 
tects and we have long since ceased to value or admire the house 
simply for the material—the brick or stone—that has gone into 
its making. 

I wrote an article not so very long ago about which I, or 
rather the editor, received a number of rather complimentary 
letters. Of these the one | liked most was one in which the 
correspondent said that he had liked most of all the following 
paragraph which | quote from that article. 

“For this reason it will be plain that there is no cause for sur- 
prise when you fail to respond to some houses as readily or 
entirely as you do to others. Or that a grandiose stucco house 
or an imposing stone one does not 
measure up to your ideals in the same 
way that a white frame house nestled 
down among autumn tinted leaves and 
bright flowers will seem to touch cer- 
tain chords that tell you at very first 
sight that you would be happy in that 
house, that it would be a home for you 
and for your children, and—if you look 
into the matter as far as that (which 
you should)—a home for your children’s 
children, or at least, some, or one, of 
them as well, and not simply, as too 
many houses are, a mere sheltering roof 
and nothing more.” 

So there are psychological reasons 
why a good American, with a love and 
respect for good American traditions, 
must respond to this house and garden 
of Mr. Baer’s at Westport, Connecticut. 
Interest of course is aroused more by 
the echo of that house that you knew 
long ago, but the appeal to it is 
through the trees which you see in the 
illustrations that go with this article and the shadows of those 
trees against the white walls of the house and by the garden 
walls and paths and beds of flowers. 

So the garden here, and in your own home, wi'l occupy your 
attention quite as much as the house will, and while the house is 
a point of vision, the important point in the picture, the fact 
remains that it is not by the house alone but by the surrounding 
trees and fences and flowers and shrubs that our interest is 
aroused. So you see how important the garden is. 

The materials of which the house was built, and the amount of 






The rear of Mr. Baer’s home. 
it was not a part of th 
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The upper plan shows how the house was probably arranged at the 
end of the 18th century, the lower, the present arrangement of the 
first floor. 
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So cleverly was the new wing added, it is doubtful if anyone would ever dream 


original house. The old trees make a wonderful background. 
intelligence shown in the structural use of materials thus selected, 
will have a large part to play in the final estimate of the degree 
of success which you have accomplished in your house as a work 
of architecture or as a place to be used as your permanent home. 

Mr. Baer’s house is a genuine colonial one built, as nearly as 
careful investigation will show, in 1760; and as you will see, care 
has been taken in the garden to make the whole picture of the 
grounds as logical a complement to the house as could be. The 
grounds are supplied with a certain number of splendid old 
(Continued on page 217) 













r AWO chief methods of keeping fruits and vegetables in stor- 


age are in use. The first is simple Cold Storage, in which 

the produce is kept as near the freezing point as possible 
without actually freezing. A temperature of approximately 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit is generally maintained for this 
purpose. This is by far the most general method and is the one 
commonly meant by the term cold storage. 

The other method is called Freezing Storage. In this process 
the material kept is really frozen immediately after being stored 
and is kept in this condition until taken out. This is the usual 
way of holding meats and poultry and to a limited extent is 
practised with fruits and vegetables. 

In the early days of cold storage it was assumed that fruit of 
almost any degree of maturity could be put in the storage house, 
to be taken out months later in the same condition that it went 
in. Experience soon showed, however, that this was not always 
the case and experiments were undertaken by the government 
scientists to learn what was necessary for the best results. The 
apple received special attention, because this is the most im- 
portant fruit for storage. 

To appreciate the results of these experiments one must realize 
that a fruit is a living thing, continuing alive even after it is 
picked from the parent tree. The process of ripening is a life 
process, the rapidity of action depending chiefly upon the tem- 
perature. The effect of ordinary cold storage is to slow down 
or even to check completely the - 





Cold Storage 


of 
Fruits and Vegetables 


By C. W. MOORES 


functions as the similar cells beneath the outer skin of the 
leaves. These green cells continue until the apple reaches full 
size and perhaps longer. Then when the full growth of the fruit 
has been attained and it is time for the white seeds inside to 
begin to take on the brown of maturity, the leaf-green beneath 
the skin begins to fade out and be replaced by a ground color of 
white or yellow over which the sun prints the bright pinks, reds, 
or yellows of the over-lay tones. Almost any ripe apple will 
show you these two phases of color. 

The government experts who have been testing out these 
color relations in connection with keeping qualities find that 
there is a happy medium between greenness and ripeness when 
the fruit should be put in storage. It is when the leaf-green has 
been replaced by the normal ground color of the variety but 
before the apple is really ripe. ‘The test is to look at the part 
of the apple that has been receiving the least sunshine—for here 
as everywhere in the world of green plants the life process de- 
pends upon sunlight—and see that the leaf-green has practically 
disappeared. Then the fruit is ready to pick for storage. 

It is important, however, to get the fruits into storage as soon 
as possible after picking. The longer they are exposed to ordi- 
nary temperatures the more likely are they to be injured by scald. 

These results have an important bearing on saving apples 
and other fruits by ordinary cellar storage. They emphasize 
the necessity of repeated pickings from the trees, taking each 

time those fruits that are in the 





ripening process. 


right stage of maturity. Those re- 
ceiving the most sunshine will be 











The commonest injury to apples 
in cold storage shows as a browning 
or blackening of the skin which is 
known to the trade as “scald.” 
In the early days great quantities 
of fruit were lost through this 
trouble, which is now less prevalent 
because it has been found to be 
due chiefly either to holding apples 
too long after picking before storing 
or to gathering immature fruit. 
The latter was the usual reason. 

A half grown apple is as green 
as the leaf beside it. Just beneath 
the thin outer skin are innumer- 
able cells of chlorophyl or leaf- 
green, having the same nature and 








Government Exhibits to Travel Together 


The Joint Committee on Government Exhibits, repre- 
senting the Departments of Agriculture, War, Navy, In- 
terior, and Commerce, the Food Administration, and the 
Committee on Public Information, has adopted tentative 
itineraries for the display of exhibits representing the war- 
time and other activities of the various Federal agencies 
named. It is planned to divide the country into five cir- 
cuits of larger fairs and expositions and it is hoped to cover 
each circuit with two baggage cars loaded with exhibits in 
August, September, October, and November. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture exhibits illustrate the nature of its 
work and the results achieved. They are all educational 
in character, and spectacular displays or those of purely 
technical interest are rarely used. The exhibits illustrate 
work of the Weather Bureau, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Bureau of Plant Industry Forest Service, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Bureau of Soils, States Relations Service, Bureau of 
Entomology, Bureau of Biological Survey, Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering, and Bureau of Markets. 
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ready first and should be picked 
sometime before those on the 
shadiest parts of the trees. The 
experiments also indicate the de- 
sirability of getting the fruit into 
the cellar soon after it is picked. 
The Freezing Storage of fruits 
and vegetables is as yet practised 
only to a limited extent. The 
national Bureau of Plant Industry 
is just completing an elaborate cold 
storage plant on the government 
farms at Arlington, where Pro- 
fessor L. C. Corbett is about to 
undertake a series of investigations 
(Continued on page 220) 




















Let Us All Be Neighbors 


HIS is a day when the 
individual’s “bit” or 


By HELEN IRENE WEED 


save for the preparation of 
the necessary three meals a 
day. Such cannot and must 





even her “‘all’’ appears 
to be only a mere grainof sand 
an the beach of the ocean of 
the world’s present endeavor. 
So very often the end of a day 
finds a woman worried, dis- 





not be done this year. Enlist 
your available community 
worker, who is_ generally 
known as the Home Demon- 
stration Agent, and obtain 
her advice for future get-to- 





couraged and even inwardly 
unhappy, because she has not 
been able to accomplish an apparently 
work in the face of all that the world is demanding. 


significant amount’ of 
We ap- 
preciate so thoroughly that our utmost effort is infinitesimal 
cnough when our brothers, husbands and lovers are giving their 
very lives for the cause in hand. 

Experience has taught us that the only way the busy home- 


“ec 


maker can do her desired share is to learn the “get-together” 
game, forget all personalities and blend her efforts with those of 
her neighbor, whether she be rich or poor, the closest friend or a 
social or political enemy. The spirit of the trenches must be 
introduced into the every-day living or efficiency is at a minimum 
and the game is lost. Big things have happened as a result of 
knowing the rules and playing that game, as evidenced by one 
little town that is canning ten thousand quarts of fruit and vege- 
tables this season. This is not being done in an extensive and 
well-equipped cannery but in three small rooms, only a bit more 
than ordinarily fitted out. Such an effort means the intensive 
interest of many women a few hours each day, in close and even 
crowded quarters, and yet those patriots are already planning to 
do double that quantity of canning next year. Such an attitude 
can certainly be termed as glorious. 

Another intensive and combined effort of the summer time has 
been the conservation of bushels and barrels of fruits and vege- 
tables by drying in community dehydrating plants. These 
plants have been simply and in some instances very crudely 
equipped, and yet all types and conditions of women have sat 
side by side and accomplished wonderful results in preparing 
great quantities of produce for future use, thereby eliminating 
waste and making available next season that which was in 
abundance this season. It is interesting to compare a present 
day group of women in a community centre, each one animated 
by her spirit of Service, with a similar group as they sat on their 
plazzas summery days in seasons gone by, or spent hours in 
poring over a guest list for the dinner or card party, fearful lest 
some one guest might have a special harbored antipathy for 
another, hence one name must necessarily disappear from the 
list. War must have some good when women have joined hands 
with one another regardless of circumstances, as demonstrated 
in the community centres—each giving and gaining a priceless 
something, besides developing a more sympathetic human 
attitude for the future benefit of the world. 





OTH Government and private local agencies have foreseen 
this development of woman and her work and have appro- 
priated funds for the services of instructional leaders to be 
placed at the disposal of every community, whether it is the 
large city or the small group of houses on a four-corner cross- 
road thirty miles from the railroad. So very many women do 
not appreciate that such a helper is at their command for group 
instructional work, and to give individual help where needed. 
When a desire is felt for such assistance, and every group of 
women should be feeling that desire in these times, a letter to 
the County Farm Bureau Agent, who is generally situated at the 
county seat, will give one the information desired concerning 
the availability of the worker connected with that organization. 
When canning, drying, pickling and jelly-making have had 
their season, it has been quite often the habit of the home- 
maker to sit back, review her efforts with great satisfaction and 
then settle down for a long winter’s nap along the food lines, 


gether enterprises. The 
wheat, meat, fat and sugar situations, though they may have 
been reviewed in your community last year, still exist as situ- 
ations but doubtless must be met in ways other than first con- 
sidered. Be up-to-date, ask your Government leader, your local 
fund leader, or a volunteer leader for a series of talks on these 
situations through the winter. Make them do your experiment- 
ing with new recipes for you. When there is a church, club, or 
lodge affair to be planned, again call on your instructional leader. 
Ask her to open up a room somewhere in the centre of your 
city or village where she or volunteers can be at certain times 
in the week to give advice on the latest developments in the 
food, clothing or child situations, distribute literature and ex- 
plain tested recipes, for the busy housewife who has but a 
moment to drop in and ask a question or two. Such questions 
as why one’s bread does not rise, why the baby has a rash on 
his face, or how to make Tom’s perfectly good wool trousers 
into a skirt for young Mary or a pair of knickerbockers for Tom 
Junior, may sound simple in the extreme, but they are most 
legitimate questions these days—and that is why the Govern- 
ment puts these human encyclopedias at our disposal. 


a= room or centre would soon develop as an excellent 
place where on specified days Mrs. A, D or E could 
bring inanextra loaf of Liberty bread, some extra barley cookies or 
some wheatless pie, extra quantities of which she may have found 
opportunity to make when she was making the same things for 
her family. These she may exchange for some of Mrs. W, X or 
Z’s buckwheat gingersnaps, tomato relish or cornstarch cake, 
thereby giving variety to the tables of all the homes concerned, 
and eliminating the superfluous processes of cooking necessary 
to obtain that variety. In some instances a sale of food could 
be carried on, making a legitimate profit for the homemakers, 
which might be very patriotically turned into Thrift Stamps. 

You should see that your community’s supply of milk is ade- 
quate, and that the children are getting that share which is due 
them. This is but another campaign that your leader should 
develop. A volunteer corps of workers should be gathered 
together to follow up all work instituted by the result of com- 
munity interest, otherwise all initiative by your central commit- 
tees will be in vain. As soon as women understand the prime 
importance of food and clothing in the life of our newly awakened 
nation the workers, volunteers, will come to the front in as great 
numbers as have those in the year gone by enlisted in Red 
Cross activities. To show the men in your community what 
women can and are doing a food fair, window exhibits and news- 
paper articles will set them thinking. Call on your leader 
again—and then follow closely! 

When food is mastered, clothing will be our uppermost con- 
sideration, and that very soon, too! With cold weather ahead 
of us, our coal supply reduced, and the man away who once ran 
our furnace for us, we are instinctively going to buy wool—or 
that is attempt to buy it. Such will be impossible, as a situa- 
tion is already facing us that demands the deepest consideration. 
Get together, call on the leader who is at your command, and go 
out to meet the woolen shortage, prepared and armed. Bea 
good neighbor and help some other women to meet it, too! 

This year before us must be one of maximum effort, for more 
and more we women are realizing we must take the place of the 
man at home, in the office and in the factory. 





The Plumber Appreciated 


Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly by Request—Sketches by Harry I. Shumway 


“ ID you ever,” said he, “know a plumber who 
had grown rich?” 

We stood in the kitchen. Outdoors it was a won- 

derful winter morning, snow-white and sparkling, felt 

rather than seen through frosted windows, for the 


but | run down cellar, turn off the water, run up from 
the cellar, and take off the faucet. Then I monkey a 
little with the washer (still making those queer animal 
noises), put on the faucet, run down cellar, turn on 
the water, run up from the cellar, and look at the 
faucet. Sooner or later the faucet always stops leaking. 





mercury last night had dropped below zero, and, 
although reported on the way up, was not climbing 
with real enthusiasm. On the floor was a little sea 
of water, in shape something like the Mediterranean, 
with Gibraltar out of sight under the kitchen sink. 
The stove (unfortunately) had been lighted; and a 
strange, impassive boy stood beside it, holding in pen- 
dant hands various tools of 
the plumber’s craft. The 
plumber stood in the Medi- 
terranean.. And I, in my 
slippers and bath-robe,— 
a foolish costume, for the sea was not 
deep enough to bathe in,—hovered, 
so to speak, on the edge of the beach. 

I suppose I wished to impress this 
plumber with my imperturbable calm. 
Upset as I was, I must have realized 
the impossibility of impressing the boy. Swaggering a little in 
my bath-robe, | had said something jocular, | do not remember 
just what, about the rapid accretion of wealth by plumbers. 
He lit his pipe. “Did you ever,” said he, “know a plumber 
who had grown rich?” 

Now until that winter | had never thought of the plumber as a 
man in many respects like myself. One may winter for years in 
a city apartment without meeting a plumber, but hardly without 
reading a good many humorous trifles about them in current lit- 
erature; and my idea of this craftsman had been insidiously 
formed by the minor humorists. Summer, in my experience, 
had been a plumberless period, in which water 
flowed freely through the pipes of my house, 
and*gushed obligingly from faucets at the touch 
of afinger. It was like an invisible brook; and, 
like a brook, I thought of it (if I thought of it 
at all) as going on forever. Nothing worse 
happened than a leak at the faucet. And when 
that happens I can fix it myself. All it needs 
is a new washer. 

| run down cellar and turn off the water. | 
run up from the cellar and take off the faucet. 
| put in the new washer, which is like a very 
fat leather ring for a very thin finger, and screw 
on the faucet. | run down cellar, turn on the water, run up from 
the cellar, and look at the faucet. It still leaks. So 1 run down 
cellar, turn off the water, run up from the cellar, take off the 





faucet, make some slight alteration in the size, shape, or position , 


of the washer, put on the faucet, run down cellar, turn on the 
water, run up from the cellar, and look at the faucet. _ If it sézll 
leaks (as it is rather to be expected), | repeat as before; and if it 
then leaks (as is more than likely), | run down cellar, turn off the 
water, run up from the cellar, take off the faucet, make some 
slight alteration in the size, shape, or position of the washer, put 
on the faucet, run down cellar, turn on the water, run up from 
the cellar, and look at the faucet. Perhaps it leaks more. Per- 
haps it leaks less. So I run down cellar—and turn off the water 
—and run up from the cellar—and take off the faucet. Then, 
talking aloud to myself, | take out the new washer, throw it on 
the floor, stamp on it, kick it out of the way, put in a newer 
washer, put on the faucet, run down cellar, turn on the water, 
run up from the cellar, and look at the faucet. If (and this may 
happen) it still Jeaks, | make queer, inarticulate, animal noises; 
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It is a mere matterof adjusting the washer; any handy 
man can do it with a little patience. 

Winter in the country is the time and place to get 
acquainted with the plumber. And | would have 
you remember, even in that morning hour when the 
ordinary life of your home has stopped in dismay, and 
then gone limping toward breakfast with the help of 
buckets of water generously loaned you by your near- 
est neighbor,—rarely, if ever, does he carry his gener- 
osity so far as to help carry the buckets,—that because 
of this honest soul in overalls, winter has lost the 
terrors which it held for your great-grandfather. 

Revisit your library, and note what the chroniclers of the past 
thought about winter—“ this cousin to Death, father to sickness, 
and brother to old age” (as 
Thomas Dekker bitterly called it; 
and well would your great-grand- 
father have agreed with him), 
when “the first word that a wench 
speaks on your coming into a 
room in the morning is ‘Prithee 
send for some faggots.’” It is 
bad enough when (to adapt Dek- 
ker’s sixteenth-century phraseol- 
ogy) the first word that a wench 
speaks on your coming into a room in the morning is, “ Prithee 
send for a plumber’’—but how seldom it happens! And because 
we can send for a plumber, our attitude toward winter is joy- 
fully changed for the better; lovely autumn is 
no longer regarded as melancholy because 
winter is coming, nor backward spring esteemed 
bevond criticism because winter is over. : 

Those good old days, after the sun had 
entered Capricorn, were cold and inconvenient 
old days. Observe great-grandfather: all his 
plumbing was a pump, which often froze beyond 
his simple skill in plumbery; and then he drew 
water from the well in a dear old oaken bucket 
(as we like to think of it), emptied it into other 
buckets, and carried it by hand, even as a man 
now carries the water loaned him by his gen- 
erous neighbor, wherever the useful, unintoxicating fluid was 
needed. No invisible brook flowed through his house, and 
gushed obligingly at faucets, hot or cold according to great- 
grandfather’s whim; no hot-water pipes suffused his dwelling 
with grateful warmth. These are our blessings—and it is the 
plumber, with only a boy to help him, who contends manfully 
against the forces of nature, and keeps them going. For the 
life of the house depends now- 
adays on its healthy circula- 
tion of water; and when the 
house suffers from arterio- 
sclerosis, the plumber is the 
doctor, and the strange, im- 
passive boy is the trained 
nurse. 

Sometimes in anemergency 
he arrives without this little 
companion: | have myself, 

(Continued on page 219) 
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dio, are learning the first rudiments in 
building a house. 


ROBABLY everyone of us at some 

time has wished to run out into 

the wild country, put up a shanty 
and rough it,—not just for a few weeks 
or months but for years. Once in a 
while we hear of someone doing it, and 
we always envy them—envy their 
pioneer spirit and their freedom. 
You'll be interested to read the story 
how an artist and her husband—or a 
sculptor and his wife, if you prefer 
have solved their problem of living in 
the world and yet keeping their inde- 
pendence of solitude. You will wish 
you could join them and their children 
when you hear of their delightful life. 
The little fellows above are a part of 
the happy family. 

It is a considerable jump from the 
rough field stone studio in which this 
family lives to the beautiful Colonial 
house shown here, but that is just what 
THe House BEAUTIFUL does—it takes 
you all around the country and shows 
you the best types of houses, large and 
small, expensive and _ inexpensive. 
The Octagon House in Washington, 
now occupied by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, is a good example of 
a brick home. We particularly like the beautiful fireplaces in this house. 
Then we take you down to Knoxville, Tennessee, to a wonderful old man- 
sion known as ‘“‘ The House of a Thousand Memories’’—a home considerably 
over a hundred years old now. There are other houses, too, houses put 
up by people of moderate means. 

We were delighted the day the photographs of the attractive lamp 
posts used out in California came to us, for we are advocates not only of 
beautiful houses, but also of beautiful streets, and we believe most heartily 
that if the people in any community will get together they can do much 
towards improving the surroundings for their homes. 

In the September issue of THE House BEauTIFUL we showed a group 
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A charming old Colonial house which is told about in the October House Beautiful. only. 





















Out in California they do not allow thetr 
lamp posts to detract from the beauty of 
their streets. 


of photographs of a portion of Boston 
Common which the Women’s City 
Club had turned into vegetable gar- 
dens. In the October number we will 
show pictures of men and women down 
in Atlanta, Georgia, who, working 
under the leadership of an enterprising 
newspaper and one of the Board of 
Commerce, have gardens they may 
well be proud of. 

There are other features, too: “A 
Winter Garden in the Home,” “War 
Workers in Washington,” “‘The Evo- 
lution of the Bungalow,” “At Your 
Service,”’ etc., etc., yes, etc. 


Special Offer— Until Oct. 1st 


On that date the price of the magazine is 
to be raised to $3.00 a year. 


In order to introduce THE HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL to those who may not know our 
magazine, we are making a special offer of 
a trial subscription of six months for $1.00 
(regular rate $1.50). This trial subscription 
is an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with our magazine which will 
— of great value and interest to you. 

etter still, however, is our offer of a fifteen 
months’ subscription (for mew subscribers 
only) for $2.50. We urge you to take advan- 
tage of one or the ot her— we know you won’t 
besorry. This offer is good until October first 
Be sure to fill in the coupon now 
before it slips your mind. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. Date 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a six months’ trial subscription 
OR 
Enclosed find $2.50** for a fifteen months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


to be sent to 
NAME 


STREET 


CITY STATE 


*Foreign postage, 55 cents extra; Canadian postage, 25 cents extra. 


** Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 70 cents extra. H. B. 9-18 
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Electricity 


A Word About 


Lighting Fixtures 





These bracket fixtures are truly 
Colonial in design. 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to ask regard- 
ing the electrical equipment of their houses, the placing 
of lights, the number of lights requisite in relation to the 
size of the rooms, etc., etc., will gladly be answered by 
Mr. Whitehorne. A stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope should accompany all inquiries which should be 
sent to Earl E. Whitehorne, ‘Electricity in the Home,” 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass —Tue Epitors. 


LMOST everyone who sallies forth to buy fixtures for a 

home is quite overcome with the difficulties of making a 
selection in the dealer’s store. Much of this is the dealer’s 
fault, though fixtures are really hard things to sell as well as to 
buy. It is doubly confusing, however, when the purchaser 
is confronted with the profusion and confusion which mark the 
average dealer’s display, an inverted forest of fixtures hanging 
from the ceiling at which you gaze and wonder which is worst. 
It is well, therefore, to have some sort of an idea of what you 
really should be looking for before you start. Then seek out a 
fixture house, where the arrangement of the show-rooms makes 
it possible to ask for the type of fixtures you are interested 
in and view them free from the diverting presence of the 
mass of other stuff you do 
not want. 

What must we know in 
order to buy lighting intelli- 
gently? Is it merely a mat- 
ter of going into a fixture 
store with a well-filled purse 
and a reasonable amount of 
good taste, and buying what- 
ever makes the strongest ap- 
peal? It needs more than this 
—if we are to accept the 
views of the designer for one 
of the most prominent fix- 
ture manufacturers. And 
he is in position to know. 
He makes it his business to 
be on hand when people 
come in to buy fixtures; and 
because he has his finger on 
the pulse of their likes and 
dislikes, his designs are suc- 
cessful to a remarkable 
degree. 

“There are three kinds of 
fixture purchasers,” this 
man told me, “people who 
are building new _ homes, 
those who have just had 
their houses wired for elec- 
tricity, and those who have 
tired of their old lighting 
fixtures and are buying new 
ones. For you must know,” 
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Good example of fixture for shades. 





It is hopeless for anyone to attempt to make intelligent selection in a maze of fixtures 
such as thts. 








in the Home 


By 
CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 





Pleasing for the dining-room, 
living-room or even for the 
bedroom. 


sidered furnishings in the same sense as tables, 
chairs and dishes, and should be renewed or 
changed like furnishings and wall coverings, if 
ugly or unsatisfactory. Moreover people have 
come to regard lighting fixtures as an important 
factor in securing artistic effect and that indefin- 
able thing we call ‘atmosphere’ in the home as well 
as a source of illumination. It’s a step in the right direction, 
too, from the old days when a lighting fixture meant a chande- 
lier equipped with four, five or six of the biggest electric lamps to 
be found, which was responsible for the terrible atrocities com- 
mitted in the name of illumination—some of which survive 
even to this day. 

“But this was the wrong idea,” he continued. “An object, 
to be truly beautiful, must be simple in design and serve a dis- 
tinct utilitarian purpose, and this applies to lighting fixtures with 
as much force as to furniture. People nowadays demand that 
their lighting fixtures have an inherent beauty of line and design 
rather than any form of applied decoration. And they choose 
simple types, generally, because simplicity usually means good 
taste and economy and ease 
in cleaning. The trend in 
decorative design now 
strongly inclines toward the 
Colonial, broadly speaking; 
although we are getting 
away from strictly period 
designs. People are swing- 
ing back to _ four-posters, 
rag rugs and window chairs 
after their long continued 
‘mission furniture’ craze, 
and lighting fixture styles 
are changing accordingly. 

“The thought is more to 
secure simplicity and easy 
grace, avoiding ‘ginger- 
bread work’ or formal stiff- 
ness. Finishes also are not 
nearly as diversified as for- 
merly. A few years ago, 
when we had all sorts of 
weird finishes with equally 
weird names, the _ trend 
seemed to be toward novelty. 
But today there are a few 
standard finishes — brush 
brass, black brush brass, 
silver and old gold. You 
cannot go far astray from 
the realms of beauty and 
good taste if you stick to 
these. 

“Specifically,” he ‘said, 





he added, “that lighting 
fixtures nowadays are con- 


The only way to buy electric lamps, fixtures or appliances is to find a quiet corner 
where you can weigh each thing you look at. 
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“the most desirable and 
(Continued on page 224) 
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- a ie ] Do you want to sell your present home or buy @ new one? 
THE BEAUTIFUL The Real Estate Bureau of the Readers’ Service can help you. 
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HOUSES FROM BARNS 
(Continued from page 1095) 


for linen and silver, a cupboard for kitchen 
utensils, and a small triangular pantry which 





Test It With a Hammer—You May Dent 
the Wood but the Varnish Wont’ Crack 
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gives access to the dining-room. This pantry 
has an east window. Next it, on the east wall, 
is a table-shelf, under another window. The 
north side contains the sink, with drain-boards 
on each end, and the gas stove, both lighted 
by a north window as well as one on the east. 
The west side has the door to the coat-closet 
which gives access to the front hall, and the 
back entry door. This back entry holds the 
refrigerator, and the cellar stairs go down from 
it, opposite the back door. This stairway is 
particularly good, being broad straight 
and well-lighted, in easy reach from the 
kitchen and with access to the outside so that 
boxes and barrels may be carried up and down 
without being taken through the kitchen. It 
serves in this way for all purposes, making a 
bulkhead unnecessary. 

The attic, with its five windows and good 
stairs, could have been divided into rooms, 
but has been left for storage and for children’s 
play. The children, indeed, in this sunny little 
house, are well provided for, with a sleeping 
porch opening from two bedrooms, a railed-in 
veranda, a shady side lawn for swing, teeter- 
board and sand-box, and, beyond, a wide 
hillside for summer play in the hay and the 
woods as well as winter coasting. ‘“‘There is 
just one drawback,” their mother says; ‘“‘the 
bathroom is too small for bathing two at a 
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time! 


SOME HOMES IN LORDSHIP 
MANOR 


(Continued from page 201) 


We can almost see in the years to come a little 
church, a school house and a few shops, all 
built in harmony with the other buildings. 
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Another little stairway designed to economize on space. 


At least there is an excellent opportunity for 
such a thing, and a good start has been made. 
Perhaps in a few years we shall have the 
pleasure of showing in these pages pictures of 
that rare thing, an ideal American community. 
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If You Can’t Buy New 
Furniture, Make the Old 
Like New with “61” 


LD floors, furniture and woodwork 
made new with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish 
isavea/war-timeeconomy. Youcan 

have practically new furniture and wood- 
work, as wellas floors, at very little expense. 

The ““‘Hammer Test’’ has made ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish famous 
as a floor varnish. It has demonstrated the extraordinary dura- 
bility and long-wearing qualities of ““61,’’ but many people 
have not fully realized that ‘“61’’ is an ideal finish for @// house- 
hold purposes. 

Think of the pounding of heels ““61’’ Floor Varnish with- 
stands on a floor! Then you will realize why ‘*61’’ wears 
even longer on furniture and interior woodwork. 

Most any varnish is pretty to look at; most any good varnish 
is waterproof. But “‘61’’ not only possesses these characteristics 
— its dominant quality is durability — resistance to abrasion 
and wear. It will 4st; that you can depend on. 

“*61’’ is sold in the following attractive semi-transparent 
wood-stain colors, which stain and finish in one application: 
Light and Dark Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green; also Natural, Dull Finish, and Ground Color. 

Send for Color Card; also Panel Finished with “61” 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish 


Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Ince. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada address 
23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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Vitralite 


It is economical be- 
cause a very little 
goes so very far,and 
it is so durable that 
we guarantee it 
three years, 
or outside, although 
it lasts much longer. 


inside 





“FLOOR VARNISH 


for kloors, Furniture & all Woodwork 
MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 












DRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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BEAUTY FOR SEPTEMBER 
PLANTING 


HE pendulum of life is always swing- 

ing from one extreme .to the other. Not 
so long ago the only gardens considered worth 
exploiting were those of beauty—those of food 
were taken for granted. To-day we are at the 
other end of the swing, devoting all our time 
and thought to food production. 

This stressing of war gardens has been one 
of the most important events in our national 
life. It has taught all of us the vital need of 
utilizing our soil resources. It is rapidly 
making of us a nation of gardeners. And the 
reaction upon the schools has been of special 
value, driving out a vast amount of profitless 
teaching of traditional rote in order to let in 
the elements of profitable life. 

There are limits, however, to the possible 
exploiting of our home places for fruits and 
vegetables—limits also to the interested atten 
tion to’ be given by the owners. On most 
grounds there are spaces where vegetables will 
hardly grow but where flowers will flourish to 
great advantage. And it is well to recall 
again the fact that there has never been so 
great a need of the solace of beauty as now. 
For the morale of a nation depends not upon 
substance but upon soul—witness the un- 
speakable brutality of the Hun and the flam- 
ing spirit of France. 

From the dawn of human history flowers 
have spoken a message of hope and consola- 
tion in bereavement. Their culture has given 
to millions of stricken souls an interest in life 
that has kept away the specter of Des- 
pair. This is no time for us—a great 
Nation with limitless resources in food 
production—to decry the planting of 
flowers. It is rather a time to foster 
such planting as a potent line of de- 
fense against those days when the 
women of America may be called upon 
to emuiate the high and cheerful cour- 
age of their noble sisters across the seas. 

Autumn is the time to plan best for 
an adequate showing of flowers upon 
the home grounds. The basis of such 
a planting should always be the hardy 
perennials and the bulbous flowers— 
the stand-bys of border gardens from 
time immemorial and the chief element 
in all the notable gardens of the present 
day. Once planted these continue year 
after year, needing only to be taken up 
every few seasons and reset. For most 
of these flowers September and October 
are the great planting months—giving 
the roots time to establish themselves 
in the new soil before winter sets in. 

Next to the stinginess of much of our 
planting of flowers its greatest defect 
is its lack of variety. This is especially 
true of our planting of bulbs. Tulips 
and daffodils are generally our main 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


showing of the spring-flowering bulbs, and 
even these usually show only a few varieties. 
Yet every fall catalog lists a select array of 
these seductive blossoms stored in the hearts 
of bulbs and ready to spring up as soon 
as next winter’s snow disappears if only we 
will buy and plant them now. 

In addition to the larger kinds of flowering 
bulbs so commonly planted, there are several 
smaller types which are very attractive for 
edgings or for massing in corner spaces of lawn 
or shrubbery. The snowdrops, crocuses, 
chionodoxas, and scillas are especially desirable 
for such uses. Most of these may be planted 
at any time during September and October. 
If the soil is well drained they are likely to 
yield a beautiful lot of flowers next spring. 


FOOD CROPS FOR LATE PLANTING 


The response of the American public to the 
call for food production has been most wonder- 
ful. In all parts of the country every traveller 
has had to notice such an abundance of gardens 
as has never before been seen. If food at the 
kitchen doors will help to win the war, the 
desired consummation should be in sight. 

The food garden, however, is not a matter of 
mere spring planting. The soil must be kept 
at work in all possible seasons, and over a large 
part of the United States, especially in the 
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South and along the coasts, crops may be 
planted early in September with the expecta- 
tion of important returns. The following sug- 
gestions indicate some of the best of these 
opportunities: 

Kale is one of the most important crops for 
September sowing. In the South it will sur- 
vive without protection and in the North will 
be ready for spring use if mulched through the 
winter. Those who know this pot-herb only 
from the large, coarse, wilted leaves found in 
the market have little idea how excellent it is 
when the young tender leaves freshly picked 
from the garden are served. The crop is easy 
to grow, has few eneinies, and remains in good 
condition through a iong period. Fifty plants 
will supply the neecs of an average family. 

Dwarf Curled Scotch is one of the best varie- 
ties of Kale. Sow the seed in a well-prepared 
bed into which a light dressing of commercial 
fertilizer has been worked. Line the rows 
about sixteen inches apart and sow the seeds 
in shallow drills—about six seeds to the inch. 
Cover half an inch deep. The young seed- 
lings will grow thriftily until freezing weather. 
Then, if necessary, cover with a mulch of straw 
or leaves through the winter. 

Small onions grown from sets may be 
gathered from the well conducted home 
garden in all southern regions almost through- 
out the year. Even in the North they 
may be had through a much longer season in 
spring, summer and fall than is commonly 
supposed. Sets planted in September will 
start into growth with the fall rains and soon 
be ready to pull. They are so hardy 
that they bear freezing without injury 
and those not used before winter will 
survive until spring to furnish an early 
crop. 

Most people at first are likely not to 
plant their onion sets deep enough. 
There is no harm in completely cover- 
ing them with soil. Unless this is done 
they are likely to be washed out by 
heavy rains. The easiest way to plant 
these sets is to make a shallow furrow, 
push the sets down vertically in the 
bottom of the furrow, at intervals of 
an inch, and then cover over level. 

In regions where killing frosts hold 
off until November, early varieties of 
peas may now be planted. These 
should not be the hard blue sorts, like 
Alaska or Earliest of All, but rather 
the early wrinkled sorts, like Gradus 
or Sutton’s Excelsior. Green peas are 
especially welcome on the table in 
autumn and may be used to advantage 
‘with many other vegetables. 

Spinach is probably the most gener- 
ally useful of the pot-herbs or greens. 

It thrives in cool weather and so is a 
crop for either spring or fall planting. 
(Continued on page 218) 
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BUILDING ATMOSPHERE INTO 
THE HOME 


(Continued from page 209) 


trees. There is a white picket fence at the 
road (but it does not show in the photograph) 
and in the garden there are the flowers 
that were in the gardens which our grand- 
parents knew: narcissus, tulips, iris, forget- 
me-nots, pansies, valerian, fox-glove, delphin- 
ium in all varieties as well as phlox, and roses. 

From the point of view of architectural 
design, you will notice how suggestive of 
colonial times both the old and new parts of 
Mr. Baer’s house are. Without any apparent 
reason for doing so, one naturally thinks of 
the hardy farmer-pioneers who erected such 
homes as the older part of this one. One is 
reminded of the sturdy self-reliance that was 
so important a part of their character and we 
realize — when we see the details of design 
which we have come to know as colonial and 
which they knew as reproductions of all that 
was latest in architectural fashion—Classic 
taste or the English renaissance—how in 
their homes we can find one of the best in- 
stances of the resourcefulness and adaptability 
of the colonial settlers that have been handed 
down to us. Into the design of his home the 
colonial builder managed to combine the dig- 
nity of the classic work of Wrenn and Inigo 
Jones with the simple straightforward longing 
for an expression of all that home meant to 
the pre-Revolutionary man and all these good 
qualities he got simply by giving careful 
thought to the small things in design. 

Above all, colonial is an architecture of 
simple lines and forms and to be successful 
your restoration, or your reproduction, of a 
colonial house must acknowledge and carry 
on a like appreciation for the simple means 
that the colonial builder used. For he had 
no desire to ornament the entire length and 
breadth of his house. That the front door 
and the window frames were well designed 
and well built was enough for him. The 
proper relation of his window and door open- 
ings to that of his wall spaces was a thing that 


the colonial designer seems almost instinc- | 


tively to have been the master of. Always and 
above everything else he was economical in 
material, which we too nowadays are under 
necessity and obligation to be and it was just 
that frank economy of effort—that willingness 
for sturdy and well-considered unpretentious- 


ness that lends that elusive and almost unde- 


finable charm to the colonial house. 


And it is just that spirit that Mr. Baer has | 


managed to retain in spite of very substantial 
alterations and additions to his house. And 
the success of his work is due—just as it will 
be in the instance of your own house—to the 
fact that the building has been allowed to stay 
in its original state as nearly as possible, in 
its quiet, dignified simplicity and unpreten- 
tiousness. It is a house without unnecessary 
elaboration or extravagance and, in these qual- 
ities suggests a state of mind which most 
American architects (and many American 
families for that matter), might well acquire. 
It is surrounded by venerable trees and by a 
garden in which the flowers are not the rare 
and fragile ones so often most popular nowa- 
days, but it is filled with the bright and de- 


lightful flowers that were popular in vour 


grandmother’s day. 











I ~ . ITT What kind of lumber will you use for your house? 
T H E H O U S e B E A U I I F U L Ask the Readers’ Service to advise you. 
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e next Step in the interior finishing was the fitting in of mouldings 
baseboard and door frames. CAll of this material is of 


Arkansas Soft Pine’ 


(House B eautiful for June, page 21) 


2 


= 


AP: 


In the selection of this time-tried interior trim for the 
House Beautiful house just completed at West Newton, Mass., 
the builders anticipated three major home-building require- 
ments —moderate cost—unlimited choice in Stained or enameled 
treatment— permanent satisfaction. 


You, Mr. Homebuilder, will find it well worth while to study the 
why and how of this choice, which is fully explained in our new 
folio of attractive homes. A copy, together with finished samples, 
will be sent on request. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


931 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL © BOUND VOLUMES 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 

volume. Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 
attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 





Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 
with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 
Volume 43 contains the six issues of December, 1917, to May, 1918. 


SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON 
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g The Readers’ Service will give information 
2I¢ } oo 1 d 
about the care of lawns and gardens. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Dreer’s 


Bulbs 


varieties and offer in our 
sus, Crocus, Snowdrops, etc., ete. 


Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, ete. 


den and conservatory. 


Henry A. Dreer, 





Reliable Spring - Blooming 


O NOT miss the joy of having a bed or bor- 
der of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this 

Fall as early as you can and success is certain. 
We import the very highest grades of the finest 
Autumn Catalogue 
splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy 
Our Autumn 
Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, plants and bulbs for out-doors, window gar- 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


714-16 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Ta garish days when patterns 
held sway in decorating walls and ceil- 
ings are gone. oday good taste demands 
quiet, even tones in interior decoration. 
Now, walls and ceilings are prop- 
erly regarded as the background for the 
home's decorative scheme and good taste 
demands that they stay in the background. 
This is accomplished by the use of 
Liquid Velvet—the washable flat wall 
enamel. To see a room finished in a 
quiet, even tone of Liquid Velvet, for- 
ever cures one of the antiquated desire 
for patterns. Liquid Velvet comes in 
attractive tints and white—and just the 
shade you desire can be readily secured. 
Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel that 
dries without lustre. Liquid Velvet walls 
and ceilings may be washed repeatedly. 
Write for Booklet and Color Chart. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
405 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 
Vernish Makers for Over Forty Years 

















3 GARDEN 
VICK’S anv'iiuea. GUIDE 
It’s free SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION 1918 Write today 

Gives accurate, honest and useful information on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs especially for Fall planting. The leading 
authority for 70 years. Send for your copy today 
before you forget. 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED- 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“‘The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
215 Stewart Block = Cincinnati, Ohi 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 









































JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St., ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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| AMERICAN-GROWN 
EVERGREENS 


For September Planting | 


Our ability to supply plants of the 
highest quality is not curtailed by || 
the stoppage of foreign shipments. 
Buy nursery stock grown at || 
Andorra. | 
Andorra 
Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 


“Suggestions for Effective 
Planting’’ on request. 


Box 230 
Chestnut Hill 
Phila., Penna, || 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 216) 


Many people object to this vegetable because 
of the sand or grit that gets in at the base of 
the leaves and is difficult to wash out. This 
objection can be overcome by planting such 
erect growing sorts as Bloomsdale or Norfolk, 
in which the leaves are held well above the 
soil surface. 


Spinach requires a rich moist soil for rapid 
growth. Seed sown early in September will 
get large enough for use this fall in southern 
regions and may be left over for early spring 
in others. In the North winter protection is 
necessary. This procedure will insure success 
in planting: Rake the soil surface smooth, 
applying first a light dressing of commercial 
fertilizer. Line the rows a foot apart and 
make the drills an inch deep. Sow the seed 
six to the inch and cover an inch deep. When 
the plants come up, thin to about three inches 
apart. 


In many southern regions mustard sown in 
autumn is largely used for salads in spring. 
For this purpose the milder sorts are chosen— 
Black or Brown or White London varieties are 
excellent. After the soil is thoroughly pre- 
pared, the rows should be lined a foot apart 
and the drills made about an inch deep. Then 
sow the seed sparsely about ten to the inch 
and cover with half an inch of fine soil. The 
seeds soon germinate into lusty little seedlings 
which should be thinned early to two or three 
inches apart. 


In many sections mustard seed sown the 
first week in September will mature for use 
before winter. In such localities seed for the 
spring crop should be sown in October. Twenty 
feet of row will usually suffice for a small 
family. 


Many more permanent crops than these 
vegetables may also be planted to advantage 
in autumn. Few people realize the advan- 
tages of fall planting of fruit trees like the 
apple and the pear, and of small fruits like the 
raspberries, blackberries, and grapes. Cer- 
tainly in all but the most northern states and 
the wind-swept prairies east of the Rocky 
Mountains, fall planting has many advantages. 
These have been well summarized in a recent 
Cornell bulletin in this way: “The roots send 
out a new growth. Wounds on the roots 
begin to callous over. The soil settles about 
the roots and in every way the trees become 
established during the warm days in the fall. 
As the result of becoming established before 
winter the plants make an earlier start in the 
spring. They begin to grow long before 
others could be planted in the spring. As they 
are established and begin this growth early 
they generally have a much larger root surface 
and are therefore able to endure later drouths 
much better than spring-planted trees.” 


The stone fruits, however, such as peaches, 
plums, and apricots, should not be planted in 
autumn in northern states as they are likely 
to winter-kill. In ordering apple and pear 
trees one should not expect deliveries before 
October because otherwise one is likely to get 
trees which have been prematurely stripped 
of their leaves, and which in consequence have 
not had their branches properly ripened off. 
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HAPPY HOURS BY THE FIRE- 
PLACE 
(Continued from page 192) 


found them in a little Vermont town just across 
the river from us, and even at the fifty dollars 
she paid for them they are an immense bar- 
gain, for such a complete set is almost im- 
possible to find nowadays. And a still bet- 
ter “antiqueing” tale concerns itself with that 
other elaborate set. My friend, the doctor, 
who discovered them, always speaks of them 
as his most fortunate gamble. Driving 
through the countryside at dusk he stopped 
at a lonely farmhouse to ask the way, and the 
talk taking a collecting turn, the farmer said 
he had some old andirons up in the attic that 
had been there for years, and that he never 
wanted to use. Would the doctor give him 
two dollars for them? The doctor replied 
that he was too tired to move, but that he was 
willing to take a sporting chance, and pay 
the price asked if the farmer would bring them 
out and he not be obliged to leave the carriage 
and climb the attic stairs. And the reward of 
his faith was this splendid set for which he has 
frequently been offered a hundred dollars. 

But here is my climax of collector’s luck. 
Some acquaintances of mine digging in the 
cellar of an eighteenth century country house 
found a pair of old “Hessian” andirons—you 
know how rare they are!—and discovered by 
dint of questioning and search in family 
tradition that a most patriotic great-great- 
grandmother had buried them in utter disdain 
at the time of the Revolution. There they 
had lain safely through more than a century, 
except for a little rust, in perfect condition. 

If you haven’t a “friendly fire-place,’’ do 
get one! It will mean so much to you; so 
much more to your children. Beside my 
“clean-winged hearth” | have sat and worked 
and dreamed dreams and found the inspiration 
to fulfill them. Best of all, it has taught me 
something of the valuable lesson of Colonial life. 


THE PLUMBER APPRECIATED 
(Continued from page 212) 
rising to the same occasion, taken the boy’s 
place. I was a good boy. The plumber 
admitted it. ‘Fill th’ kettle again with hot 
water off th’ stove,” said he, over his arched 
back as he peered shrewdly down a pipe to see 
how far away it was frozen, “‘there’s th’ 


good boy.” Thus | know that the boy is 


not, as our minor humorists would have us be- 
lieve, a mere flourish and gaudy appanage to 
the plumber’s autocratically assumed gran- 
deur. His strange, impassive manner is 
probably nothing more or less than concen- 
trated attention; as if he said, with Hamlet, 
“Yea, from the table of my memory I'll 
wipe away all foolish, fond regards, all saws of 
books, all forms, all pressures past, that youth 
and observation copied there; and thy com- 
mandment all alone shall live within the book 
and volume of my brain, unmixed with baser 
matter. Yes, by Heaven!” Even in putting in 
a new washer, | should do better with a boy. 

The most nervous and _ conscientious 
plumber, | tell you, must at intervals appear, 
to an observer unacquainted with the art 
and mystery of plumbery, to be proceeding in 
a leisurely and perhaps idle fashion. The 
most methodical and conscientious man, 
plumber or not, will occasionally forget some- 
thing, and have to go back for it. The most 


ron m rer oie! ie be 1 Ask the Readers’ Service for suggestions 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


Mix" your house a cozy, cheerful home by allow- 
ing plenty of sunshine into the rooms. Buy 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies for all the windows. 


They are guaranteed absolutely fadeless—no matter 
how intense the sun, nor how frequent the tubbings, 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies, even the most delicate col- 
ors, will always look just like new. 
OuR GUARANTEE: 
These goods are guaranteea Ask to see these beautiful draperies with the Orinoka 


absolutely fadeless. If color : : . 
Soar tae eo » tag bearing this guarantee. Our booklet, “Draping 
the sunlight or from wash- the Home” will be mailed free on request. 

ing, the merchant is hereby 

authorized to replace them 


with new goods or refund THE ORINOKA MILLS 
the purchase price. : 
Dept. H, Clarendon Bldg., New York, N.Y. Ee 

















We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 50 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for $4.52 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “‘a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 


“It was in Chicago many years ago,’’ says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
authority on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.”’ 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.50. The price of THE HOUSE $4 50 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for ° 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 Mt. Vernon Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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What kind of lumber will you use for your house ? 
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For All Interior Woodwork | 


(including flooring) you cannot do better, 
if economy interests you, than to specify 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Tupelo Works Easy —Wears Hard” 

This beautifully 
grained, white, soft 
wood grows inabund- 
ance in company 
with Cypress, the 

Wood Eternal.’’ 

While the excel- 
lence of Cypress is 
known to all the 
world, however, the 
fine qualities of Tu- 
pelo are but little 
known. 

Tupelo, though, 
has been growing in 
popularity for several 
years, because it in- 
variably ‘‘makes a 
hit’’ where it is once 
used. 

In a number of 
high class buildings 
in the South, Tupelo 
has been used with a 
mahogany stain in company with natural mahogany and the result is so good that it would take 
an expert to tell where the natural mahogany stops and the mahogany stained Tupelo begins. 

For flooring, Tupelo is peculiarly valuable because of what scientists call an ‘‘in 
volved’’ grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are knitted or woven together and 
results in extreme resistance to friction, such as a floor has to withstand. Tupelo Floor- 
ing does not splinter or sliver. 

In an article written about Tupelo some five years ago there appears the following 


statement: 

‘It is a peculiar fact that the qualities of Tupelo for moulding and interior trim were appreciated 
in Germany many years before the wood was even considered for such purposes in this country. 
The first sales of the wood were for export, and for a number of years the exports exceeded the 
domestic sales. This seems to be another of those examples where the technical and investigating 
qualities of the Germans took advantage of our own people, in that they could buy for a song what 
is really a high class material, for the reason that our own people did not appreciate the qualities of 
this material.’’ 











| Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect), 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for fine flooring and interior finish, 














Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this 
valuable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 























OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown 
many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 

The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first 
that confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 
This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 123”), contains among 
others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 

The Wooden House, By THomas P. Ropinson The Stucco House, By Davin B. Barnes 

The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


SPECIAL OFFER: { Of wher Stat | Bead My House, no -2: 2: | $1.00 Tissewnt alee sil be sent 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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self-respecting and conscientious minor hu- 
morist, after he has exhausted his witty in- 
vention making a joke on a plumber, will try 
to sell it for the highest possible price. And 
if I, for example, am a little proud of my 
ability, greater than the plumber’s, to write 
an essay, how shall I accuse him of arrogance 
if he is a little proud of his ability, greater 
than mine, toaccomplish the more necessary feat 
of thawing a frozen water-pipe? He has a heart. 

When I was a plumber’s boy myself, | 
walked with my boss to his office in the vil- 
lage to get a tool. It was a Sunday after- 
noon: I remember that a rooster crowed 
afar off, and how his lonely clarion enhanced 
and made more gravely quiet the peace of the 
Sabbath. And the plumber said, “I wouldn’t 
have felt right, sitting at home by the fire 
reading the paper, when I knew you was in 
trouble and I could pull you out.” He had 
come, mark you, in his Sunday clothes; he 
had come in his best, not pausing even for 
his overalls, so that, in our distressed, water- 
less home, the lady of the house had herself 
encircled his honest waist with a gingham 
apron before he began plumbing. And in all 
the world there was nobody else whom we 
would have been so glad to see. 

And so, bowing, with my left hand over 
what | take to be the region of a grateful 
heart, | extended him this praise of plumber. 
No plumber came over in the Mayflower; 
but think not, for that reason, that he is a 
parvenu. He is of ancient lineage—this good 
fairy in overalls of our invisible brooks. 
The Romans knew him as the artifex plum- 
bareus. Czsar may have interrupted the 
revision of the Commentaries to send for him. 
He disappeared, with civilization and water- 
pipes, in the Dark Ages; he came back, with 
civilization and water-pipes, when the dark- 
ness lifted. Neglected by Art, disregarded 
by Romance, and unconsidered by the drama, 
these rich and entertaining expressions of life 
are as nothing when his presence is called for. 

We may live without painters 
Or writers or mummers, 

But civilized man cannot 
Live without plumbers. 

He, too, should have his statue, not of 
bronze, marble, or granite, but of honest 
lead, with two figures—the Plumber, holding 
aloft his torch, and the Plumber’s Boy, 
strange, impassive, and holding in his pend- 
ant hands a monkey wrench and the coil 
of flexible tubing with which his master cun- 
ningly directs hot water into the hardened 
arteries of a suffering house. And on his 
pedestal I would carve the motto,— 

“Did You Ever Know a Plumber Who 
Had Grown Rich?” 


COLD STORAGE OF FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 
(Continued from page 210) 
to determine the possibilities of this phase of 
food preservation. 

Many experiences of individual producers 
indicate that berries and sweet corn may be 
kept successfully in freezing storage. The 
latter is the most promising subject for private 
experiments. It has been found that the ears 
of sweet corn may be pulled off and with the 
husks still on, placed in bushel boxes or other 
receptacles and stored for months. The corn 


should be cooked right after coming out of 
storage and should be boiled only about half 
as long as fresh corn is boiled. 
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First Prize House 
—yours may yet 


be like it. 


(OR AS FINE.) 





This house is meanttobe built | 
of Indiana Limestone, “The | 
Aristocrat of Building, Mater- 
ials.” The designers were 
awarded the first prize by a_ | 
jury of five eminent architects 
in a competition for the best 
design for a $12,000 residence 
of Indiana Limestone. 

You note it was a twelve thous- 
and dollar house? Yet, from 
| the picture you would have 
| guessed twenty-five thousand. 
|  Wouldn’t it be wise for you to 
find out more about a stone 
which looks twenty-five thous- 
and but costs twelve? 

Suppose you just sit down and 
drop us a line asking, for Vol- 
ume I, which shows how this 
magnificent Indiana Limestone 
is quarried by igZantic machin- 
ery and shipped by train loads 
—which accounts for its mod- 
erate price. 

If you say so we will also send a 
sample of the stone and Vol. 


XX VII, showing 9 otherprizeand 
honor desians with floor plans. 


Today ? 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 


QUARRY MEN’S ASS’N. 
Box 508, Bedford, Indiana 
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Your Home Tells of You 


The fixtures you build into it, the things you put there to stay, will 
express many of your ideas and ideals. Nowhere is this more true than 
in the sanitary arrangements, in kitchen, laundry and bath room. 

Make your home express your judgment and taste, your appreciation 
of health, cleanliness, beauty and refinement, by selecting 


KOHLER WARE 


Always of one quality—the highest 


The ‘‘Columbia” Lavatory and the “Viceroy,” America’s foremost built-in bath, are 
representative of the enameled plumbing ware produced by Kohler of Kohler. Of simple 
one-piece construction, built into wall and floor, and covered all over with the Kohler pure 
white enamel, their perfect cleanliness makes them sanitary and inviting. 

The simplicity, dignity and exquisite whiteness of KOHLER WARE are expressive 
of the comfort, beauty and purity of the American home. 


We shall be glad to send you our book, “Kohler of Kohler,’ on request. 


KOHLER CO, = Founded 1873 Kohler, Wis. 


* Star indicates Kohler trade-mark, faint blue letters inconspicuously but permanently incorporated in the enamel — your 
guarantee of Kohler Quality 





TENOTIS TS Viceroy" Walz (Patent Applied Bae © SUERTE T _ Columbia Lavatory, K-205A 








A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems 
of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of pub- 
lic taste, and the genesis of some literary 
fashions are described in this uncommonly 
interesting little volume. 
*“* Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with 
the public’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 


the club, and on the train and trolley car.” 
—Boston Globe. 


90 cents net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ Boston and New York 











Questions of design and materials inevitably arise as you make plans 

for building, furnishing or repairing your home. We wish 
to make ourselves especially useful to you personally, and to that end have 
established our Readers’ Service to give you individual advice. We want you 
to feel free to come to us at any time with your problems of home-making. We 


will furnish you with 





Architectural Suggestions and Plans for Interior Decoration 
and Landscape Gardening 


suited as closely to your needs as our professional advisors can make them— 
all absolutely without charge to our subscribers. Send us your question today. 


READERS’ SERVICE - THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 
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The Readers’ Service can help you. 
OF THE KITCHEN INTO 
THE FIELDS 
(Continued from page 185) 


OUT 


through a rapid disappearing act, to be no 
more seen. Then an intensive gossip about 
camp affairs, a sudden passage-at-arms with a 
bull, or a short, heavy sleep on the soft grass, 
from which we had to be shaken by the girl with 
the wrist-watch. When our work was over for 
the day, the bus came and took us home again. 

Haying was a favorite sport, though hot. 
Aesthetically there is great satisfaction in hay- 
ing, in the yellow, rounded hay-cocks, the 
men heaving up great mountains of it into the 
cart, the quiet windrows lying along the edge 
of the field. With us the thrill and beauty of 
our life never wore off, I suppose because we 
were mere sojourners in farming, knowing 
nothing of the blue, disheartening winters, the 
anxiety, the acute distrust of nature, the 
deadening routine. The very heat of our 
close contact with the soil was refreshing. | 
have carried away pictures and sensations 
that I shall never forget, fleeting vistas and 
glimpses that seemed to ring a little bell inside 
me. I remember a cornfield against an ap- 
proaching thunderstorm. The long, dark rib- 
bons whipped against a deep, electric sky, and 
suddenly, in that anxious lull before the break- 
ing, from the garden just bevond, the air was 
full of the spicy smell of young tomato plants. 

Last year onevery farm there were some men 
left, and the consequence was that we were 
not often obliged to do the heaviest kinds of 
work. But there was nothing that we did not 
try and feel confident of our ability to do in 
case of necessity. In England the women 
plough and pitch hay and scythe, and many 
women here have done it. There is a knack 
to these things; there is a knack to hoeing. 
One might hoe for thirty minutes and contract 
a back-ache, or, as many of us can testify, it 
is quite possible to hoe for eight hours and 
have no back-ache at all. We were not girls 
of unusual strength and endurance. When 
we came out from the city, we were somewhat 
thin and pale, tired after a winter of hard 
work. But we went home serene and brown 
and strong. There is nothing like the warm, 
red earth, the wind, and a hot sun to put 
strength into one’s body and color into one’s 
cheeks. A day’s work in the open, a shower 
or a swim in the wide, deep pool of a nearby 
brook, a hearty dinner for keen appetites and 
spirits were high and hearts unbelievably light. 
We tingled with health and the glow of physi- 
cal exercise. 

We did not break down or get sick or get 
sun-struck. We stood the sun and heat much 
as men stand them, | suppose, calmly, but 
wishing it would cool off. It was the thirty- 
first of July, I believe, that was so unbearably 
hot. Our squad was working in a cornfield 
where the corn was higher than our heads and 
the weeds higher than the corn. The only 
way to get some of them out was to use a de- 
vise termed a “‘corkscrew.” The system was 
as follows: bend over and grasp the stem of 
the weed firmly near the ground; brace elbows 
on knees; sit down gradually. This was in- 
fallible. The weed always came out with a 
pop. Sometimes one sat down gradually 
and sometimes one didn’t! . . . Three times 
in the course of that hottest morning in July 
the farmer came up and shook his head at us. 

“You girls had better quit work. It’s too 


hot. There’s a hammock down on the porch 
and a pail of ice-water.”’ 


Are you going to remodel your house this year 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get This New 
Country House Number 


FREE 


Cunliy House Ni ‘nll Chide “| 
Git ITECTVRAL| 
CORD 











G The October Issue of The Architectural Record will 
be devoted exclusively to country houses, with more 
than 100 photographs and floor plans, illustrating 
the most successful recent work of leading archi- 
tects throughout the country. This year the mod- 
erate priced home will be especially featured. 


@ From this number you are sure to get ideas and 
tuggestions which will help you to decide the prac- 
sical problems of style, materials, arrangement, fur- 
nishings, etc. 


@ Each month The Architectural Record presents a 
careful selection of the best current work in the 
various types of buildings—with an average of 100 
or more illustrations. In the business section are 
also described the latest and best building materials, 
as well as furnishings and specialities which add so 
much to comfort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Subscribe now, to start November, 1918, 
and we will send you FREE this valuable 
Country House Number; also the issues 
of August and September, 15 numbers 
for only $3. 


PLEASE MAIL THE COUPON PROMPTLY 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


H.B. 9-18 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Enclosed is $3. Enter yearly subscription and send 
Free your issues of August, September and October 
(add 60c¢ for Canada: $1.00 for Foreign). 


Name. Fain ice lessee taal . 


Address 





























BY PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced 
and amateur collector in the quest of rare and 
unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed 
the century mark. Good reading also for all 
who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of “old things.” 

Price $2.50; Postage 16 Cents. 





We will send this book and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $4.00. 
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41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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But we girls decided that we would not be 
“considered”’ because we were women. Eight 
hours was our stint, and eight hours we did 
though the heat was sizzling. 

The harvesting was the most satisfying 
work. It gave us a great feeling of something 
accomplished, something done to see the prod- 
uce which our labors had salvaged for the 
country, baskets of potatoes, heaps of corn to 
swell the crops for us and for our allies. We 
felt justly happy that the farms about Bed- 
ford at least were spared the fate suffered last 
summer by hundreds of thousands of farms in 
the United States, the fate of ploughing back 
into the soil in the fall the crops which had 
been sown in the spring and which there had 
been no hands to gather. 

Now again the Bedford Unit is in full swing, 
and on an even larger scale. As | write this 
(in the middle of June) over fifty farmers in 
that neighborhood are being served, and six 
automobiles are in use to transport the girls 
to and from their work. There are a hundred 
and twenty-five girls there, including a branch 
unit of twelve. Another branch is in the proc- 
ess of being established and still another in 
contemplation. 

There were a number of other units last 
year besides the one at Bedford Hills. They 
were smaller and more specialized, several of 
them being in the fruit-growing country in 
northern New York. As an experiment the 
whole enterprise was a wonderful success. 
This year the value of it has appeared, for this 
year the need for labor is even greater, and as 
every war year passes, the need will increase. 
A world-wide deficit in men for this work is 
producing to a greater and greater degree a 
world-wide deficit in food. 

The movement to meet this double deficit 
is going ahead in a way that is remarkable and 
that reflects great credit on the women who 
have undertaken it. It is organized now as 
the Woman’s Land Army of America, a name 
taken from the English Woman’s Land Army, 
our prototype and inspiration. Twenty-six 
states have already swung into line, and, as | 
write, there are units working in many places. 
The units are modelled on the Bedford plan, 
the virtues of which are as the sands of the 
sea. The girls live together in a farmhouse or 
tent community with a supervisor. This in- 
sures them a healthy standard of living, as 
much protection as they may need, and the 
fun and freedom of camp life. The wage they 
receive is always the normal wage for the 
vicinity in which they work; they do not un- 
dercut men, that is, but neither do they de- 
mand the inflated prices brought about by 
the war. The results are inspiring from every 
point of view. The girls are happy and 
healthy and utterly carefree. The life might 
be described as a sliding scale downward into 
the vegetable condition. Farmers, instead of 
having to look about for another occupation, 
can go on with their farming, assured of help, 
and the country can go on with the war as- 
sured of victory. 

This is a particular mission brought to the 
door of the young, active women of America, 
to feed the United States, her navy, her ex- 
peditionary force and her allies, in short to 
feed all there is of the world worth feeding. 
It is not only a war-measure. I am confident 
that it will continue after the war is won, for 
it brings together two classes who seem to 
have been long groping for each other, farmers 
who need farm-hands and city women who 
need most urgently to get into the country. 
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THESE 
ARE YOUR 


BOOKS OF 


TACTICS 


They will teach 
you more about 


Family Budgets 

Foreign Cookery 

Curing Coughs and Colds 
Care of Heating Systems 
Principles of Nutrition 
Removing Stains 

Art Needlework 

Food Values 
Housekeeping Schedules 
Meat Substitutes 

Home Economics 

Menus and Diets 

Toilet Preparations 
Planning Meals 

Cleaning Woodwork 
Knitting and Crocheting 
Salts and Savors 
Restoring Faded Colors 
Sauces and Salads 


Housewives of 


America! 





Are you trained ? 


home running you ? 


great part 


cient home management. 


Are you fit for service ? 
really mistress of your house, or are you lost in the 
entanglements of cooking, cleaning, child-raising and 
the hundred other duties that claim your care ? 

other words, are you running your home, or is your 


«, You Are the Nation’s Home Guard 


Are you 


In 


Never was there a time when your home meant so much to 
you, and required so much from you, as it does now. 
conscientious housewife, you want to play effectively your 
in our war for the homes of mankind, 
realize that at this time there is no need more vital than effi- 
But as a woman, 
leisure to cultivate other things that appeal to you, to escape 
the rut of domestic drudgery and keep your mind fresh and 
awake to the big moving world outside. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME LIBRARY 


Asa 
for you 


you desire more 


Therefore the 


IS THE MOST TIMELY SET OF BOOKS IN AMERICA TODAY 


These four handsome volumes, just off the press in a new uniform edition beautifully bound in 
cloth, will not only aid you to run your home more efficiently, but they will thus help you to save 


time for other important activities. 


Forming a veritable compendium of modern housekeeping 


information, they are scientific and authoritative, yet handy, usable, and simply and interestingly 


written. 


In any household emergency, on any housekeeping subject, in times of doubt and discourage- 


ment, The House Beautiful Home Library is a friend to flee to for immediate and practical assistance. 

















THE HOUSEKEEPER’S 
HANDY BOOK 
By Lucia Millet Baxter 





Packed with the lore of generations of accom- 
plished housewives, this volume contains just 
the things that the mistress of every well 
ordered home must know. It includes 18 full- 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 
By Theodore M. Clark 


Written by a noted architect, this book is a 
thorough-going discussion of the treatment of 
furnaces, fireplaces, stoves, water-pipes, chim- 
neys, woodwork, floors, plumbing, lighting fix- 
tures, and all the other physical features of a 
house. The author recognizes the importance 


roma og page illustrations, and is composed of enlighten- to happy family life of a comfortable, whole- 
pm si ° ing chapters on the laundry, home sanitation, some dwelling, and the distress, anxiety and 
] afte foreign cooking, toilet suggestions, needlework, expense often caused by defects which, if a 

is 


Home Sanitation 
Destroying Household Pests 
Care of Hands and Feet 
Laundry Helps 

Preserving and Pickling 
Curing Faulty Draughts 
Ventilation of Rooms 


Embroidery lf [ 
Food for Growing Children i 4 Zz HOUSEHOLD : MAGAZINE = 
Marketing a By Edwin T. and Lilian Brewster Under the same management as The Atlantic Monthly = 


Jams and Jellies 
Care of Floors 


Treating Cold-sores and 



































accidents, minor illnesses—in fact, everything 
from cleanliness and health to the latest thing 
in knitting stitches. 














THE NUTRITION OF A 


The cheering sub-title of this invaluable book 
**Better Food at Lower Cost. In these days 
of conservation and soaring prices, what subject 














stood in season, may be easily remedied. 
remarkably useful volume is a certain money- 
and-trouble-saver for any householder. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


In addition to The House Beautiful Home 
Library, you may have a twelve-months’ sub- 
scription to The House Beautiful Magazine, with 
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Cracked Lips , 
Systematizing Your Kitchen is more important to the home? And as for all its splendid features on the building, fur- = 
Electric Utensils ss the country, the government says, ‘‘Food will nishing and decorating of homes and the devel- AE 
Use of ‘‘Left-overs”’ win the war. The authors have not writtena opment and care of yards and gardens. In 4 = 
Chafing Dishes dry treatise on proteins and calories, but an these trying times you can make your 4 - 
Fixing Plumbing Troubles MTT - interesting, practical, common-sense discussion home a more satisfying place for of 
Cleaning Wall-paper arn iF of the economic preparation of three wholesome yourself and for those you love if as - = 
Serving Course Dinners u meals a day. you will take advantage of this a “¥ = 
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Managing Servants = So 
Setting a Table LETTERS TO A YOUNG , aa O7 oF SS 
vhitening C Ss | Combination Offer 97 F SS 
Whitening Clothes HOUSEKEEPER pecia 1 3 £ PP er eS 
a = ees = By J al 7 > ss *e = 
Prams Minor encore denen The regular price of The House Beautiful 7" FP eS | 
Tending Fires A_ book that is crammed with helpful sug- jout bagi vikemerie The Fisk ag Mea ° 2” <e° 2 SS” 
First Aid in Accidents gestions on the family budget, economy in the tiful Home Library is $5.00. At the v ~ syerer* 
Sinks, Drains, Etc. home, servants, the weekly cleaning, the serving regular rate they would cost you $7.50, - ya AF owas 
Care of Silver of meals, and other vital branches of the great but fo limited time you may hav > af SSO 
Balanced Ration: srofessi f modern housekeeping. These 20° 10% @ Imited Time you ay ave er cp it oh? 
alanced Rations profession of modern housekeeping. € them all for $5.00, if you will return ff Sst Fy 
Fireless Cooking pages are devoted particularly to the larger at once the etiached coupon 7 Set 
Home-made Remedies problems of efficient home management, which and a first payment of onl, » se TS 
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Rees The Readers’ Service will tell you where 
224 to buy electrical appliances. 


+ 
“*The Keturn of the Prodigal Taste”—a true story in one 


adv. (See below.) 























The following conversation 
really happened oncethat we 
knowof. Probably itisparal- 
leled many times—the coun- 
tryover. (Perhaps by you.) 

“Every time I look around our new 
home, dear, I am thankful to the 
architect for being so insistent 
about this OAK furniture. He 
said we’d have to do a lot of insist- 
ing to get really good furniture in this 
noble wood—and it certainly is worth 
all the insisting we did.” 


““Well, I told you we had an archi- 
tect who was well-grounded in 
both his taste and his knowledge. 
He says the ‘come back’ of OAK 
to the favor of people like us. is 
‘not a fad but a_recognition’— 
that’s the way he put it. Now I 
begin to sense the full meaning of 
that advertisement we clipped and 
put in the ‘new home box’ — you 
remember? —something about OAK 
furniture having the qualities of 
BEAUTY, DIGNITY, POISE and 


PERMANENCE. I'm just as 
glad as you are to ‘start worthy 
heirlooms.’ ” 


There is no more satisfying pos- 
session than good OAK furniture. 
There is no more safe and enduring 
investment — none better worth im- 
sisting upon. Have you tried IN- 
SISTING? Try it (in your best 


store). 


AMERICAN OAK MFRS.’ ASSN. 


write personal letters worth getting. 


ASK FOR BOOKLETS AND FINISHED SAMPLES 


Tell us of your special interests. 
ApprEss Room 1413, 14 Main St., Mempuis, TENN. 





CHANGES OF 
ADDRESS 


must reach this office by the 1oth 
of the month to affect the forth- 
The old address 


should be given as well as the new. 


coming number. 


Subscription Department 
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ot By Tearing Out 


Your Old Heat 
And Putting in the 





JN three to five years a Kelsey pays 
its extra cost over ordinary heaters, 
in the coal it saves. This statement 
we will gladly prove. 

If, then, such beso, wouldn’tit be worth 
your while to replace your present heat 
with the Kelsey Health Heat? A heat 
that not only heats economically, but 
ventilates while it heats. 

Not only ventilates, but automatically 
mixes the air with just the right health- 
ful amount of moisture. 


Send for Saving Sense Booklet and draw your own conclusions 
Make us prove that a Kelsey pays for itself in five years 


‘HE Keuse EY 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 


305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York 


Chicago 
103-H Park Avenue 217-H Wes iLake Street 





Boston Detroit 
405-H P. O. Square Bldg. Space 95-H Builders’ Ex- 





ELECTRIC SUCTION CLE 


| PREFERRED by | 
THOUSANDS 
because of its won- 
derfully practical 
inclined nozzle. 
Ask your Electrical Dealer, -« 
or write forillustrated folder 
The Apex Electrical 
Distributing Co. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO ) 













































Mane people confuse indirect lighting with semi- 
In indirect lighting the lamps are 


indirect. 


concealed in an opaque inverted bowl thus throwing 
the rays upward to be reflected from the ceiling. The 
semi-indirect method is similar except that the bowl 
is translucent, allowing a portion of the light to be 
diffused through the bowl itself. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 214) 


popular form of residence lighting at the pres- 
ent time is by means of wall brackets and 
table lamps, with possibly a few well-chosen 
and inconspicuous ceiling fixtures. This is 
logically based on the principle that it is 
better, from both the artistic and practical 
lighting standpoints, to have several sources 
of light of moderate candle-power than to have 








This fixture savors of 
the Italian influence. 
It would go wonder- 
fully well in a room 
lined with book-cases 
or where there is much 
wood trim of dark 
color. 


one central fixture ablaze with light. But the 
fixtures themselves should be chosen to suit 
the room, to harmonize with the style of 
furniture and decorations, not by being dis- 
tinctively like them, however, but rather by 
being inconspicuous there. Think of your 
room and then choose something that leoks as 
though it belongs there, not just something 
that looks different.” After all doesn’t that 
about express the whole thing? 

There are a few definite recommendations 
that, perhaps, will help in the selection of 
fixtures, and these hold good when you are 
having new wiring put in or if you are building 
a new home, or buying new lighting fixtures 
for the old house. For in either case, the 
desire will be the same, for a generous number 
of ‘‘outlets’’—that is, lights and switches and 
baseboard receptacles—to provide for side 
wall fixtures and to connect up table lamps. 
Let’s just consider the different rooms. 

If the living-room has a fireplace, by all 
means have a wall bracket on either side of 
it. The main table should be provided with 
a table lamp, and if there is a desk or auxiliary 
reading table it should be possible to use 
smaller lamps there also. Lighting by these 
portable lamps should be controlled locally— 
that is, by pull chains on the lamps themselves 
—with the possible exception of the main table 
lamp. Wall brackets should be controlled 
by a switch placed near the entrance door, and 
if there is to be a ceiling fixture, it is most 
convenient to have it on a separate switch 
similarly placed. 

The dining-room needs its brightest light 
over the table to bring out the full beauty of 
the polished table, snowy linen, bright silver 
and sparkling glass. A four or five light 
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fixture, with electric bulbs simulating candles, 
either shaded or unshaded as shown in the 
illustrations, is probably 
the most effective type, 
especially if it is supple- 
mented by wall brackets 
to match, placed above 
and at either side of the 
buffet. Many people, 
however, are eliminating 
the centre fixture entirely 
and relying on wall bracket 
lights for general illumina- 
tion, and using electric 
lighted candlesticks on 
the table. Of course, there 
is no more attractive way 
of lighting the dining table 
than by prettily-shaded 
candle lights and if your 
candles are electric, you 
can put aside forever that 
always-lurking fire hazard. 
Both ceiling and bracket 
lights in the dining-room 
should be controlled by a 
switch placed near the 
pantry or kitchen door. 
Bracket lights should be 
equipped with pull 
chains to turn the 
light on or off locally 
as desired. 

The fixtures for 
should be 

more formal in 
character, and there should be adequate 
switching facilities. Both the hall lights 
and porch light should be controlled from 
beside the front door; and the lights in 
both upper and lower halls should be equipped 
with three-way switches, in order that the 
lower hall may be illuminated from the head of 
the stairs and the upper halls from the foot of 
the stairs. 

It is rather difficult to give any rules for the 
lighting of bedrooms. As a general thing, 
ceiling fixtures are being dispensed with and 
wall brackets placed wherever localized illu- 
mination is necessary. For example: there 
should be a bracket on either side of the mirror, 
and one near the desk, if that be one of the 
furnishings of the room. Then provision 
should be made for a baseboard outlet or two 
to take care of a bedside lamp, indispensable 
if you have contracted the delightful habit 
of reading in bed, or perhaps a small lamp on 
your writing desk. 

In rooms of distinctly utilitarian purpose, 
such as the kitchen, laundry, pantry and bath- 
room, it is well to provide several sources of 
light, so as to eliminate shadows. And in 
these rooms it is advisable to depend upon 
scientifically designed lighting glassware to 
give proper distribution of light, in order that 
you may always have sufficient illumination 
where it is needed. The dealer can advise you 
properly in its selection. 

For the actual buying of the fixtures, I be- 
lieve, these three rules will guide you helpfully 
when you visit the dealer’s display room— 

First: Remember that while simplicity is 
fashionable now, it is always in good taste and 
“wears well.”” Do not beled astray, therefore, 
by heavily decorated or novelty fixtures. 

Second: Keep in mind the general surround- 
ings, the atmosphere of the room, how the fix- 
ture will look after it is in place and the use to 
which it is to be put, and do not be deflected 
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Ina room of formal char- 
acter, this fixture would 
be a distinctive note. the hall 
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Now when you must make every hour 
as well as every dollar count, your 
sleeping hours are more than ever 
important. Your days are filled 


with hard physical and mental 


labor; you must face tomorrow 
perfectly refreshed and rebuilt. 
Wilson’s Restgood Mattress 


is designed and built 
for Zood rest. 


— 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Gates and fences may greatly improve your garden. 
Readers’ Service will help you find attractive designs. 


It is filled with resilient, spring-like, 
curled hair—selected and treated by 
our own exclusive process which has 
given Wilson Curled Hair its command- 
in’, reputation. 


Its sanitary construction is self-venti- 
lating and invites and assures utter re- 
laxation—the deep, health-giving re- 
storative slumber of childhood. as 


can If you do not know who handles Restgood Mattresses near you, 


write usand wewillsend you full information. Address Dept.H09. \ 





DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 67 
years’ experience. Nomatter where you live, we guaranteesafe 
delivery. Send today for Dingee ‘‘Guide to Rose Culture.” 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 972 








Hick’s Evergreens planted now will aa 
give immediate beauty and refinement iis. 


to your home. These attractive ever 
greens may be transplanted this year 
atsmall cost. They screen objection- 
able views and add a touch of country 


atmosphere to your place. i 4 
Don’t delay! Save 10 years by plant- 

ing now. 
There is a size and shape for every 

| ae rpose—from spruce boundary 
edges 4 to 6 feet high to evergreen 


windbreaks 10 to 15 feet. Order with- 
out risk. We ship up to 1000 miles and 
guarantee satisfactory growth. 

Send for Catalog 


Hicks Nurseries 
Westbury, 








“The mak 


West Grove, Pa. i 


| | STANLEY 
| 
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WILSON & CO [Bpeh peeeediany 
Y V 
CHICAGO 


Makers of the famous line of ““Restgood” army 
and camp equipment 
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| # KEEP those cold drafts out of your 
home this winter by equipping 
your windows now with 


{ 


Peerless Storm Sash 
ware 


This means comfort and money saving! 
See your dealer or write us direct for catalog 


| 








The Stanley Works 


New Britain, Conn. 











U.S.A. 
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If you want to be in the 
social and artistic swim, tear 
off the coupon in the lower 


le 


on furnishings and decorations 






Ask the Readers’ Service for suggestions 


Hello! 
Wake Up! 
Read 


VANITY FAI 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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The most successful of all the new magazines 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number— 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our 
time; if you are removed from its magnetic influences; 
if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old fogey, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if 
your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must 
read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted 
and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic—the life 
of the party—the little ray of sunshine in the gloom of 


the grill-room. 


twelve — and 


everybody else’s dust. 


PERSONALITIES: Portraits and reve- 
lations of the best known figures, over 
there and over here, not to mention the 
writers, wits and workers who are giving 
of their best to win the war. 


ESSAYS AND ARTICLES: Graphic 
treatment of the more unconventional 
sides of modern life, by enlivening and en- 


ft hand corner of this page livened essayists, critics and authors. 
and mail it. THE ARTS: Criticisms and illustrations 
of the latest and most discussed happen- 


ings in painting, literature, sculpture 

XN and architecture. 
rN HUMOR AND SKETCHES: The sunni- 
vy XN est spots in the bright side of the war; 
A %,. soldiers, near-soldiers, officers, and 
~ . near-officers; workers and near-workers 
4% XN as seen by young and dating artists and 


writers 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you to 
ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 


Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. 
moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even moving on 
you might just as well move along with them. 
Don’t stall yourself on life’s highroad and be satisfied to take 
Hop up and take a little joy ride on 
the red and yellow band-wagon — Vanity Fair’s band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 
Tou think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of paying 
$2.00 for a theatre ticket, or for a new book, but for only 
$1.00 you can secure five months of Vanity Fair,—six if you 
mail the coupon now—and with it more entertainment than 
you can derive from dozens of sex plays or a shelf full of 





The world is moving, 





SPORTS: The wer has affected in many 
notable ways the building of automobiles, 
airships, motorboats. Its effects upon 
them are treated in the pages of Vanity 
Fair. 

THE STAGE: A panorama of New 
York’s theatre; reviews of the most 
dauntless comedies, the most stimulating 
plays, the tensest dramas. 

FASHIONS: The last word on the new 
clothes for men and women. 

WORLD AFFAIRS: Accurate, inform- 
ative and inspiriting articles dealing 
with American politics and policies in the 
great war. 

OTHER TOPICS: The heart of metro- 
politan life is mirrored, month by month; 
its dancers; its shops; the growth of its 
women’s work; notes from Paris and 
London; dogs; moving pictures. 


If you want your brain kept 
powdered and well groomed 
for six months, just tear off, 
fill in and mail the little 
coupon below 


We PromiseYou, Solemnly 


that Vanity Fair is not 
just one more magazine, or 
even a new magazine of an 
old kind — but an ALTO- 
GETHER NEW KIND 
OF MAGAZINE. It’s an 
entertaining Magazine for 
Moderns. 


We are not going to print 
any pretty girls’ heads on 
its covers. We are going 
to spare you the agony of 
sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial 
stories. No diaries of tra- 
vel. No gloom. No prob- 
lem stories. No articles on 
Belgium, or irrigation, or 
railroad rates, or food 
conservation, or any other 
statistical subject. 


Condé Nast Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield 
itor 
Three Dollars a Year 
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Illustrations copyright by Vanity Fair 














AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S MESSAGE 


By MRS. A. BURNETT SMITH 


has stirred deep interest in all parts of the country 
In response to scores of requests, the article has 


been printed in pamphlet 
application 


Price per copy, 15 cents 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
BOSTON 


form, and may be had on 
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from your purpose by the attractive appear- 
ance of some other fixture as it hangs in the 
dealer’s display room. 

Third: Bear in mind that the lighting equip- 
ment of your home in a sense must typify its 
pervading spirit. If your illumination is of 
cheerful quality, restful and effective, your 
family will unconsciously respond to it, and 
you will have accomplished your purpose of 
making your fixtures contribute comfort, rest 
and pleasure as well as light. 

When you go a-shopping for lighting fixtures, 
therefore, do not attempt to make selection 
from a mass of fixtures hanging from a ceiling 
in bewildering diversity. Insist upon sitting 
quietly apart. Then tell the dealer what the 
room is like and what kind of a fixture you be- 
lieve it ought to have, and let him bring it to 
you. Looking at fixtures this way one by one, 
and making simple comparisons between a few 
selected designs, it is possible to judge them by 
the natural impression which they make on 
you and to choose with lasting satisfaction. 

Cost does not qualify a fixture for any room, 
but rather the “‘spirit”’ of the fixture itself and 
its practical value as a source of light. As to 
this, however, the dealer will advise you. 
What you want of course, is a fixture that will 
throw the light down where you want it and 
keep the glare of the eg out of your eyes. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR IN FRANCE 
(Continued from page 1093) 


thing, if it is only ten cents! And remember 
every ten cents means a hatching egg. 

Let us begin at home and get each member of 
the family to make a donation. Then let us 
tell our friends about these brothers and 
sisters on the other side who are making such 
a splendid fight for their children and their 
country. And your clubs! Don’t wait until 
the next regular meeting; call a special meet- 
ing and ask them to donate as large a sum as 
possible. Take this little table to your club 
and see what the members will do. 


$400.00 establishes a poultry farm 
200.00 rehabilitates a family of five 
150.00 supports one adult one year 
25.00 educates a child one year in manual 
training 
150.00 buysacow 
25.00 buysastove 
25.00 buysa double bed 
20.00 buys a goat 
15.00 buys a sheep 
7.00 buys a camp bed 
1.50 buysa chicken 
1.00 buys a rabbit 
.60 buysa fruit tree 
.10 buys a hatching egg 


All money received will be sent immediately 
to the American Committee and will not only 
be acknowledged by the Editor of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL but will be acknowledged by the 
Committee in France. Make out all checks 
and send all contributions to the House 
Beautiful French Fund, and let us make it a 
big fund! 


CorrECTION.—In the article “The Making 
of a Spanish-American Garden,” which ap- 
peared in the July House Beautiful, it was 
stated that the garden was designed by Mrs. 
Strang. Mrs. Strang calls our attention to 
the fact that the designer was Mrs. Shipman, 
Landscape Architect, of Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire. We regret having made this mis-state- 


ment on our part. 
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consult Readers’ Service. 











Residence o 


F.B.Walker, i Built 





Finished with Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains and Old 


Virginia White. Milton H. McGuire, Architect, N. Y. / Pana, Ill. entirely of 
J. W. Pad- esi : - : a 
; dock, © r - : ae except the 

Save 50% of Your Paint Cost Architect frame 


You can do this and at the same time get richer and 
handsomer colors and thorough preservation of the wood, 
by using 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint and can b2 put 





~no repairs needed’ 


on twice as fast, halving the labor cost. Anyone ean put : f In spite of years of neglect, and lack of repairs and paint, this 26-year old Cali- 
a= on, with a } aah at rh + or & spraying machine. : fornia Redwood exterior was still in excellent condition—a practical example of 
hey are made o 1e finest and strongest pure pigments, | > * . . 
thoroughly ground in linseed oil, and refined Creosote, “the | Redwood’s rot resistance due to the natural preservative which permeates the 
best wood preservative known,’ which penetrates the \ wood, Pana, Illinois, July 12, 1918. 
wood and prevents decay. ' “The house referred to was our old home....1t was built some twenty odd years 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the coun- ago, probably twenty-six years ago....The whole house, except the common 
1 : £0, P y bg y 4 ’ P 
try. Send for stained wood samples; free. frami ng, was built of redwood, the siding, cornice, floors and inside finish, and 
‘ ” all outside finish, 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists “After my father’s death the house passed into other hands and was badly used 
: for a number of years. No repairs were put on it, it was not painted and was 
129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. et generally neglected. When Mr. Walker got possession, he painted it and fixed 
24 West Kinzie Street, Chicago | ’ ’ . it up again, With all this neglect it stands solid, and to my knowledge no re- 


525 Market Street, San Francisco pairs were needed on the outside. 


—! “THE O H. PADDOCK LUMBER CO., R. T. Paddock, President.” 

: : 7 Added to Redwood’s rot resistance and long life is another unique quality— its 
fire resistance. Owing to its chemical composition and the absence of pitch, Red- 
wood is slow to ignite, slow burning and easily extinguished. 











Durability and fire resistance—of vital interest to every home builder. Write 
today for fuil information. Ask for free illustrated booklet, ‘* California Red- 





f wood Homes’’ and ¢¢ The Test by Fire.’” Also stained samples and the child’s 
WLLL LL Ls ~ a aoe * story of the ‘* big trees.”” 

( aon Y ieapteal | , CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION,716 Exposition Building, San Francisco 
ft ir 
fit at Chair i e e@ . 

| ea a ' 

— : 110rtla Kedwoo 

AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 8 Resists fire and rot 
, OF COLONIAL FURNITURE ‘ ; A _— ayy poe a of 
3 - - reat charm, Kenneth Mc Don- 
Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of our i P pr Fr, Architect, San Fran- 





Y forefathers which accord so well with our present day ; cistte 
} interiors. Instantly recognized and appreciated by the ’ ‘ 
’ discriminating and may be chosen either for the entire 

( furnishing, or a well selected piece to harmonize with th 

> surrouncing interior. § 
} In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, we finiso ¢ 
to order from suggestions offered by the pure haser, 

Send for our color ch art and comple te catalog illustrating 
ovcr 200 pieces of colonial, modern snd cottage styles. 


7 








, Dexter 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS S §&£CO., inc. 


JFACTURE 
2 CANAL ST REET, 
“BOSTON, MASS. 























THE SMALL HOUSE——-HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINT NO. 3 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION TABLE OF CONTENTS THIS HANDSOME REPRINT 
This excellent collection of practical material from jo a the Soot House Really Is.. . Themes P. Robinson contain mac hv: abasic inforsention - he onal house and 
7; 62 2 5 azine will ; >< eTV Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the Suburbs ahh its furnishings In addition to that listed 1n the table ot 
The House ae ene will ames to every Henry Higgins conieaia.” 1 will be enh pustould om receipt of 
man or woman of moderate means who desiresacon- A Suburban Home... Phi lip Horton Smith 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- tag cena mg rize Design for a Small House. 50 cents and the attached coupon 
“ . cc 7 H . +e ae 7 2 ® re House the Woman Built, 0 et a ee 
tant questions confronting the builder and furnisher —yyuch in Little—The Home of D. Harvey Booth at Gen- 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by eseo, N. Y. THe House BeauTIFUL, DaTE. 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs An Inexpensive Cottage. : 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers a pees Themes P. Ritaem 
have attained—most of them on a very small out- A Woman’s Achievement in Housebuilding. . Mary K. Ford Find enclosed 50 cents, for which please send me 
lay of money. The Home of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Architect, at Fram- House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 ais P 
P ‘ , ingham Centre, Mass. se Dex INO. 3. - B.o-k 
House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of Another Little House Planned by a Woman—The Home of 
32 large pages (92 x 12}’’), the same size as the Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter, at Ne wbery port, Mass. Name 
‘ 12) n 1 : nt Sac Onmmalaie NAME....... i Sing aidan aheeate scar 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid illustrated 4 Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 Complete | Spring 


articles on building and furnishing the small house. The Home of Miss FE. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass. ADDRESS .... WP Cee ee 
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Secure HARPER’S BAZAR now at 





oe 


sO LLELEE LEE LAE 


This beautiful Fall coat of Satin Barre was designed by Miss BE. M. A. 

Steinmetz, the best and best-known American fashion artist, It is only 

one of anumber of designs made by Miss Steinmetz for the September 

Baxar, showing how silk will be used to replace wool in the Fall styles. 
Miss Steinmetz’s work appears only in Harper's Bazcar. 


“Use This Coupon—Save *1.20 


*% The coupon below will bring Harper’s Bazar 
ne, Lg *e, to you every month for one year, beginning 
% *% with the important September Advance 
Fall Fashions Number, for $3.00. As 
ton S .% these twelve copies bought one by 
Q “an | 7) ~~ one, would cost you $4.20, you 
ro, %4, to *,, realize an immediate saving of 

4, q, % Up *,, $1.20. You can remit upon 
%,. es 72 > receipt of our bill, or, if you 
“ee, —* you can send $3 

5 bb, % ¥ (cheque or money or- 
oe % Me “e €s ~ der) with coupon. 

Z *, — “ee os write a 
% etter. ign, 

4 4, Sp e tear ot al oa 
the coupon—now, 
before you for- 


¢. 
", “4 get it. 


the Old Rate and Save $1.20 


As long as we could we kept Harper’s Bazar at 25 cents a copy 
—$3.00 a year. But rising costs of paper and manufacturing, 
together with the new Postal Zone Law, have forced us to increase 
this price to 35 cents a copy—$4.20 a year, if bought one by one. 
For the immediate present, however, you can subscribe to Harper’s 
Bazar for the next 12 issues at the old rate of $3.0o—thus saving 
$1.20. We would advise your accepting this opportunity at once, 
for we do not know at what moment another jump in costs will 
make it necessary for us to withdraw this special rate and raise the 


yearly subscription price to $4.20. 


Vital Features for a Vital Epoch 


Harper’s Bazar is every month getting closer to the heart of 
things in women’s affairs. Trying to get a better grasp and a big- 
ger outlook to pass on to interested (and every day more interest- 
ing) women. If you are familiar with the special articles, depart- 
ments, stories, editorials appearing in the Bazar from month to 
month, you will see how closely we are following the work of 
women, the interests and the lives of women in this age when the 
air is charged with meaning to our sex. 


Harper’s Bazar has this serious aim—to help women attain to 
the well-rounded, full life we believe you want to live in these 
stirring times. To that end, we are trying to the best of our 
knowledge and powers to fill the Bazar’s pages with rich thoughts 
gathered from vital sources by those who are best equipped to pre- 
sent their subjects to you. 


We are considering with grave intentness the everyday problems 
of women in war time—what their personal needs are and what 
they can give tothe needs of others. The subjects covered include 
your social, civic and war activities as well as your more intimate 
interests such as your home, your clothes, your entertainment. 


Three Magazines in One 


Harper’s Bazar is really three magazines in one—covering the 
fashion, fiction and society fields so thoroughly and distinctly that 
it eliminates the expense of three separate magazines. Aside from 
that, the Bazar tells you what the fashions are going to be—its in- 
formation coming from authoritative sources—far in advance, which 
enables you to buy clothes that will remain in style as long as they 
are wearable. Last minute buying in almost every case results in 
dissatisfaction and in a loss of money and materials, and it is our 
patriotic duty to save both during these war times. 


Also, through the expert assistance of our Shopping Service, you 
can shop in New York from your own writing desk. Not only that, 
but because our experienced shoppers know the stores, they will buy 
for you the best possible values at surprisingly reasonable prices. 
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Farr’s Gold Medal Peonies 


Awarded the gold medal of the American Peony Society at the An- 
nual Exhibition in Cleveland 1918, New York City 1916, Chicago 1914. 


EONIES, the aristocrats of the hardy garden, are so democratic in their 
habits that they thrive and bloom in the humblest garden as well a3 when 
under the care of the expert. Few, if any, flowers give so great a return 

for so little care. When the plants are well established they form a tangible 
asset which increases in value and beauty from year to year. 

In order that everyone may have a collection of extra choice Peonies, I have 
selected twelve varieties which I offer at an caper ang low price to those who will 
mention House Beautiful when they send their order. 


FARR’S WAR-TIME COLLECTION 


Duchess De Nemours . . .. .50 cts. ee EEL PE OC ER OCEE 75 cts. 
Delachei.. .... Te ....50 cts. OS rE i 1.00 
Marechal Valliant . : . 50 cts. Mons. Jules Elie............... 1.00 
MINIM in oa 5 a5 0:54 810 50 cts. Mad. Thouvenin............... 1.00 
Mme. De Verneville............ 75 cts pO" RE ee eee 1.50 
Oe ee eee 75 ote. Baroness Schroeder Badia a wewcee 1.50 


FARR’S HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALTIES 


will tell you all about Peonies and 
their cultivation, with descriptions | 
over 500 varieties; it is a book of 
112 pages, with 13 full page colored 
illustrations and many photographic 
reproductions of tke test plants and 
shruts Jf you do not have a copy send 
for one today. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Ave., 
Wyomissing, Penna. 
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e Readers’ Service will give information 
about the care of lawns and gardens. 
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z| Well varnished floors and woodwork grow old gracefully. 


i mellows their beauty. 
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Dust and liquids may settle on the surface. 
But they cannot get under to mar the delicate grain of the wood. 


* HARRISON’S 
| VITROLAC VARNISH 


(A Du Pont Product) 
is really floor armor— tough, durable, brilliant and luxurious— proof against 
= scuffing feet. 
Protect and preserve the delicate natural grain of your floors and woodwork. 
the embarrassment of spots and stains and save excessive house work. 


= HARRISON WORKS 
Owned and Operated by 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Willmington, Delaware 
Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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| TO OWN THIS HOME? 








| 
| 
6 Bors design for | 


this little six- 
room house won a 
prize and the work- 
ing drawings are 
now on sale at the 
officeof THE House 
BEAUTIFUL 














The pictures here 
show one of these 
houses built from 
the plans at Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on 


request. 











| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 
| 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





WOULD YOU LIKE | 




















A WAR SERVICE _ 








The Needs of the Householder 


while our country is at war are essentially different from 


those of peace times. 


Perhaps the old curtains must be 


made to go another year and a way must be found to 
freshen up the old rugs and upholstery instead of buying 


new. 


Then there are 


A Thousand and One Small Economies 
which can be effected here and 
there in the daily routine of 
housework—economies that save 
not only money but time and 
energy for the woman who is 
managing a “home without a 
husband.” 


Wouldn’t you like to know what these econ- 
omies are? Magazines like THE 
House BEAUTIFUL will tell you 
many of them, but when it comes 
to your individual problem— 
for your problem is no doubt 
very different from anyone’s else 

you will want to ask a friend 
to help you, the kind of a friend 
who takes a personal interest in 
your difficulties and knows how 
to solve them for youl 


Officially, 





Or if buying is to be done it must be done more 
wisely than ever before. 


Just such a friend is 


The Readers’ Service 


This friend knows about building 


your house and planning your 
garden, about papering and 
painting and all kinds of fur- 
nishing, besides any number of 
household short-cuts. 


Readers’ Service is a 
department—actually it is a 
very composite personality, 
made up of specialists in all 
the subjects on which House 
BEAUTIFUL readers want ad- 
vice. 


AND THIS ADVICE IS TO BE 
HAD FREE FOR THE ASKING! 


Write your questions today 


THE READERS’ SERVICE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Real Estate Bureau of the Readers’ Service can help you. 
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$2* Invested in Vogue 


= (a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown) 


_ Will Save You $200 


This year, above all others, when extravagance and waste 
must be avoided, you should have Vogue at hand. For now, 
‘every woman must devote even more than her usual care to 
__ the selection of every detail of her wardrobe, so that not one 

hat, gown or wrap may remain unworn and its price wasted. 








The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown. 
Gloves, boots, hats, that mis. being exactly what you want are the 
— ones that cost more than you can afford. 


VOGUE 


suggests 

















that before you spend a single penny on your new clothes, before you 
even begin to plan your season’s wardrobe, you consult its great series 
of Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers. Save yourself from @ 
wrong start, Begin with the 


MILLINERY NUMBER 


(NOW READY) 
For $2, a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown, you may have these ten Autumn and Winter 
Fashion Numbers of Vogue. 
Here are the 9 numbers 
% (Ten if you act promptly) 
you will receive for $2 


Autumn Millinery Sept. 1 
Little hats and big hats; hats that take the veil and hats that 
choose the world; appropriate gowns, veils, and coiffures. 
Forecast of Autumn Fashions Vanity Number Nov. 15 
4 : Sept. 15 Graceful touches that make the smart 
The earliest advance information from woman smart; where to get them and 
Paris on the new silhouette—saving liow to use them. 
ou from that costliest of all errors, a Christmas Gifts Number __ Dec. 1 
oe start. Hundreds of gifts of distinction, rang- 
War Time Modes ing from $2 to $2,000, good in value; 
ye Patterns y Oct. 1 actually purchasable. 
ge ge “7 howe encngie =— Holiday Number Dec. 15 
10t- ~unlimite means who wishes .ast minute gifts; decorations for the 


to curtail her expenses without in the Christmas table; diversions for the 





least sacrificing smartness. holidays. 

Paris Openings Oct. 15 Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
The combined fashion exhibits of Fine linens for household and personal 
Paris, sketched | and described by use; their choice, marking, and care. 
Vogue’s own artists. Motor and Southern Number 

Winter Fashions Nov. 1 Jan. 15 
Showing the mode in its winter culmi- Everything new in the motor world; 
nation; hats, furs, frocks, accessories; where to go and what to wear in the 
what is worn and who wears it. South. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t bother to enclose a cheque or even write a letter. The coupon opposite 
will do and is easier and quicker. With one stroke of the pen you will 
solve your entire clothes problem. By acting today you will assure new 







Regular subscription price $5 a year (24 issues) 
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@ Vogue 


Vogue now makes a spe- 
cial offer—NINE issues 
for $2 (yearly subscrip- 
tion price $5). 


2 

= 

‘ = 
If you mail the coupon at- E 
tached mow, your subscrip- = 
tion will start with the = 
big Autumn Millinery Num- : 
ber now ready, making TEN 1 
issues in all. 2 
= 

P= 

a: 

= 

= 

; 


These are the all-important 
issues which unfold the Fall 
and Winter mode. Thou- 
sands of models will be 
shown from which you can 
select—and by the use of 
which, your gowns will, this 
season, be more attractive 
than ever before. 






But, mail the coupon 
promptly, as the com- 
plimentary copy of 
the Autumn Mil- o 
linery Number Ry 
must come out 
of a small gi 
+ 
reserve rg 
supply. 
- 
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"Reautitel Birch for Raut Woodwork” 
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HE most interesting discussion that can come up in the 

family circle is about ‘‘our house,”’ as it will look when 

ready for occupancy. An important part of the plan 
is the interior trim—that part of the house you live with. 
In solid woodwork, and veneered doors and wall panels 
“Beautiful birch” is the solution of the interior trim prob- 
lem—Beautiful “satiny” sheen, due toclose grain admits of 
great variety of finishes includin? white enamel. Hard, mar- 
proof—economical—bireh is a universal favorite with home 
builders— You'll say so, too— 


Sampl Ls bi, h hi 
FRED Sivas Bake oo bani 
birch book. Sent free. YOU should KNOW 
birch before YOU build. Write us. 
NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
211 F.R. A. BUILDING OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








Short Cuts to 
Investment Knowledge 


To assist investors to acquire fundamen- 
tal investment facts, the Financial De- 
partment of Scribner’s Magazine has 
published 11 booklets on different invest- 
ment subjects. Any of the following 
will be sent on request. 


How to Invest 

Bonds and the Investor 

Our Foreign Bond Holdings 
Investment Position of Municipal Bonds 
Partial Payment Investments 2 
The Farm Mortgage as an Investmen 
The Farmer Must Be Financed 

What is the Stock Exchange? 
Exchange Members and What They Do 
The Sinews of the Market 

Investment and Speculation 


> % REE EEE IIIB 


LESSIPIDDIIIDIODD DID HE KEKE SHINY 


Investors Service Bureau 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


593 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


NUMBERED AMONG THEM ARE: 


Without illustrations, it holds and increases its 


of present-day developments in Literature, Science, 








ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


JUDGE IT BY ITS CONTRIBUTORS! | ty make an interesting and 
and profitable use of your 


Owen Wister, Agnes .Repplier, John Gals- s 5 
worthy, Charles W. Eliot, James Bryce, leisure hours: 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, Anne Douglas Taking subscriptions for THE ATLANTIC 
Sedgwick, Meredith Nicholson, Samuel Mc- MONTHLY and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL pro- 
Chord Crothers, Winston Churchill, Simeon vides both pleasure and profit. Both are 
Strunsky, Henry Sydnor Harrison. magazines that you yourself are glad to 


read and to recommend to your friends. 


list of readers through its incomparable presentation Write today for particulars. 
Art and Politics. Dept. H--THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Thirty-five cents per copy. $4.00 a year. 41 MT. VERNON ST. - BOSTON 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


stands pre-eminent as the most authori- 
tative and interesting magazine in the 
field of house-building, interior decora- 
tion and landscape gardening. It is 
proving of immense service and great 
pleasure to those interested in building 
new houses, remodelling old ones, in 
solving problems of decoration and fur- 
niture, in securing beautiful lawns, trees 
and shrubs, and in making the garden 
and orchard pay. 


THE MAGAZINE OF HOME-MAKING 


Twenty-five cents per copy $2.50 a year. 
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| Do you know what style of lighting fixtures to use in your new : 
September 1918 T H E H O U S E B E A U T I F U L home? If not, tet et iw help you decide. 23 I 
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Are You Ready for Winter 


Coal is scarce and high. 'There’s 
a long winter ahead. Now is 
the time to insure your comfort 
this winter—and help save coal 
needed for the war—by equip- 
ping your house with 





REE ANA 


Storm Doors and Storm Sash 


Morgan Cold-weather Protection means 
a warm house—perfectly ventilated and 
free of cold floor drafts—in below-zero 
weather. And it saves one-third or more 


of the coal bill. 


Morgan Storm Doors, Combination 
Screen and Storm Doors, and Storm 
Sash are built of selected, seasoned stock 
with the same care characterizing all 
Morgan products. While built espec- 
ially for service, they are attractive in 
appearance and harmonize with standard 
designs. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 


Members of the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association 


Dept. 18, Chicago 


Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
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THE DUNHAM 
RADIATOR TRAP 





Your Share of the Nation’s Coal 


How to make it go farther and at the 
same time make every radiator give 


off 100% of heat, NOISELESSLY 


O matter how hot a fire you have 

N in your boiler, the radiators can- 

not heat up if they are choked 

with air and water — two of the great- 

est coal wasters that the owner of a 

home, apartment, office or factory has 
to contend with, 


The air and water stop the circula- 
tion of the steam: burning more coal 
simply makes the pipes pound and 
knock while the little valves on the 
radiators hiss, spurt steam and water. 


Get all the air and water out — and 
you will not need so hot a fire; you will 
burn less coal and get more heat out of 
it That is just what the Dunham Ra- 
diator Trap does— automatically re- 
moves the coal-wasting air and water. 
At the same time it makes the heating 
system absolutely noise- 
less. The radiators heat 
up quickly —the coal 
lasts longer; just the 


F)UNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


ideal conditions for economy and com- 
fort during the coming winter. 

The Dunham Radiator Trap— one 
of the fundamentals of the Dunham 
Heating Service—can be applied to 
your present heating system without 
extensive alterations. The coal saved 
will largely offset the cost of instal- 
lation. 

Architects recommend the Dunham 
Radiator Traps, which are installed in 
many leading buildings, including the 
Woolworth Building. 

Write now for complete details and 
let us tell you how the coal-saving 
Dunham Radiator Traps may be ap- 
plied to your steam heating system: 
without obligating you in the least. 
winter is on its way! 
And the coal question 
must be solved if you 
want heating comfort 
this winter. 


Write now. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, lowa 


Factories: Toronto, Canada 


Branches in 36 Cities in the 
United States and Canada 











Atlantic Book 


containing humorous essays on 


phases of domestic life, as: 


The Plumber Appreciated 


Thoughts While Getting 


The Home of the Porcelain 


A New 


Furnace and | 


Praise of Open Fires 


Settled 


At Home in the Guest 
Chamber 


No Stairs — No Attic 











75 cents postpaid 


| The 
| Atlantic Monthly Press 

41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Find enclosed 75 cents 
I for which please send me 
| “THE COMFORTS OF 

















Are you going to remodel your house this year? 
The Readers’ Service can help you. 





TRHRE-HQUSE BEAUTIFUL 




















A War and Peace House 


Working Drawings and Complete Specifications for Sale by 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


(UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY.) 








Here we have the War House—beautiful in itself and ready at any time to become a Peace House. 


Most of us need a home of some kind, not in spite of the war but because of it, and if 
we can build one without an extravagant use of materials and money we are entirely 
justified in doing so. To meet this present day need for a house which can be built 
for a surprisingly small amount now but which is capable of expansion later when peace 
comes, a well-known Boston architect has worked out for us a War House of three 
rooms that grows at small cost into a Peace House of seven. 

The evolution of the Peace House from the War House consists of a mechanical ar- 
rangement by which the roof, which is hinged instead of spiked, may be swung apart, a 
new section added on top, dormers put in, and the end walls carried up to accommodate 
another story. The Peace House is architecturally as sound as any structure inde- 
pendently designed, and has the advantage of being evolved, with a minimum of ex- 
pense and no inconvenience, from a house already built. 
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Ahead’ 


When the War is over the house above will be aiid aa will look like this. 
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Write for circular showing floor plans. 


The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 



































TIMELY BOOKS for the LIBRARY TABLE 


qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family,so the books on your library table 
suggest its culture. Are you reading ATLANTIC BOOKS? They are unusually interesting, worth 
while books, written by some of our best contemporary authors contributing to the Atlantic Monthly. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS and ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series — containing some of the finest essays which have 
appearedinthe Atlantic Monthly . . ‘ . Bound uniformly in cloth with gilt top — each $1.25 postpaid 


Porter’s SHOCK AT ‘THE FRONT— not a medical treatise but a vivid story of visits to the French front written by a 
trained observer : . . ‘ 4 , ‘ , - Bound in cloth—$1.25 postpaid 


THE WAR AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH — a collection of three papers on the spiritual trend of the war written 
from the points of view of a Frenchman, an Englishman, and an American . Beautifully bound —$1.00 












41 MT. VERNON ST. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. BOSTON, MASS. 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters and in case of sale, the regular age nt’s 
commission is paid to THE House BEAuTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the sth of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. Read- 
y+ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass, 

Two of our readers are looking for property 
just now and we should be glad to hear from 
anyone who can supply their wants. 

One inquirer wishes to purchase a farm of 
about 100 acres near Washington or Baltimore. 

The other is in search of a small strip of land 
—about an acre—on the coast of either Con- 
necticut or Long Island, within easy distance 
of New York City. 


At Atascadero, San Luis Obispo Co., 
California, is a two story house for sale, with 
about two and a half acres of young peach 
orchard bearing this year. The property is 
situated on the S. P. R. Road and State High- 
way which runs the length of the state. The 
house is old Colonial style, with wide piazza 
and second story balcony, nine large rooms, 
two baths and large sleeping porch. There 
are also store room, cellar and garage, and the 
grounds contain a home garden with many 
kinds of fruit trees, vines and shrubs, etc. 
The price asked for this property is $8,500. 


A ten room house with two and a half acres 
of land, all under cultivation, is for sale at 
Saybrook, Connecticut The house has two 
baths, two fireplaces (one in living room 
and one upstairs in N. E. bedroom) and is 
heated with hot air and hot water. A garden 
raises all vegetables for a family of six, and 
there are several fruit trees and grape vines. 
A carpenter shop, a wood shed, and a large 
barn with accommodations for two.automo- 
biles or three horses, are included in this prop- 
erty which is priced at $9000.00 furnished and 
$8000.00 unfurnished. 


A large estate at Coxsackie, New York, 
on the Hudson River, twenty-five miles south 
of Albany, is offered at $50,000. There are 
110 acres on the west bank of the Hudson, 
with a quarter of a mile of river frontage on 
deep water. In addition to about 500 fruit 
trees, the owner offers the entire farm equip- 
ment including eight Jersey cows. The old 
Colonial house of twelve rooms is well built of 
brick and stone and has modern plumbing, 
steam heat, and hardwood floors. Large 
barns, a garage for three cars, and a new 
gardener’s cottage of seven rooms are also 
located on the property. The buildings alone 
could not be built now for the price which is 
asked for the entire property. 


A real opportunity is offered to anyone 
wishing a comfortable and charming home at 
Pasadena, California. The house, which was 
built three years ago, has every modern con- 
venience, including a gas furnace, which is a 
great factor in California, as this is the ideal 
way of heating in that climate; there are 
eleven rooms, a sun parlor and a screened 
porch. The living-room, which has a large fire- 
place extends across the whole front of the 
house. The location is convenient to Los 
Angeles, and the house is meant for a per- 
manent home. The reason it is being offered 
for sale is that business interests take the 
present owner to New York. The price is 
$10,000 furnished, $9,000 unfurnished. 











